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MR. BULL’S SOMNAMBOLIST. 


An extremely difficult case of somnam- 
bulism, occurring in the family of that 
respected gentleman Mr. But, and at the 
present time developing itself without any 
mnitigation of its apparently hopeless 
symptoms, will furnish the subject of the 
present paper. Apart from its curious 
_psychological interest, it is worth investiga- 
tion, as having caused and still causing Mr. 
Bull great anxiety of mind when he falls into 
low spirits. I may observe, as one of the 
medical attendants of the family, that this 
is not very often the case, all things considered: 
Mr, Bull being of a sanguine temperament, 
good-natured to a fault, and highly confident 
in the strength of his constitution. This 
confidence, I regret to add, makes him too 
frequently neglect himself when there is an 
urgent necessity for his being careful. 

The patient in whom are manifested the 
distressing symptoms of somnambulism I 
shall describe, is an old woman— Mrs. 
AsicaiL Dean. The recognised abbreviation 
of her almost obsolete Christian name is 
used for brevity’s sake in Mr, Bull’s family, 
and she is always known in the House as 
Assy Dean. By that name I shall call her, 
therefore, in recording her symptoms. 

As if everything about this old woman 
were destined to be strange ‘and exceptional, 
it is remarkable that although Abby Dean 
is at the head of the Upper Servants’ Hall, 
and occupies the post of housekeeper in Mr. 
Bull’s family, nobody has the least confidence 
in her, and even Mr, Bull himself has not the 
slightest idea how she got into the situation. 
When pressed upon the subject, as I have 
sometimes taken the liberty of pressing him, 
he scratches his head, stares, and is unable 
to give any other explanation than “ Well! 
There she is. That’s all J know!” On 
these occasions he is so exceedingly discon- 
certed and ashamed, that I have forborne to 
point out to him the absurdity of his taking her 
without a character, or ever having supposed 
(as IT assume he must have supposed) that 
such a superannuated person could be worth 
her wages. 


The following extracts trom my notes of! phenomena are 
the case will describe her in her normal con- | 


dition: “Abby Dean, Phlegmatic tempera- 
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ment, JBilious habit. Circulation, very 
sluggish. Speech, drowsy, indistinct, and 
confused. Senses, feeble. Memory, short. 


Pulse, very languid. A remarkably slow 
goer. At all times a heavy sleeper, and diffi- 
cult to awaken. When awakened, peevish. 
Earlier in life had fits, and was much con- 
torted—first on one side and then on the 
other.” 

It was within a few weeks of her inexpli- 
cable appearance at the head of Mr. Bull’s 
family, that this ancient female fell into a 
state of somnambulism. Mr. Bull observed 
her—I quote his own words—“ eternally 
mooning about the House,” and, putting some 
questions to her, and finding that her replies 
were mere gibberish, sent for me. I found 
her on a bench in the Upper Servants’ Hall, 
evidently fast asleep (though her eyelids were 
open), and breathing stertorously. After 
shaking her for some time with Mr. Bull’s 
assistance, I inquired, “Do you know who 
you are?” She replied, “Lord! Abby Dean, 
to be sure!” I said, “Ibo you know where 
you are?” She answered, with a sort of 
fretful defiance, “ At the head of Mr. Bull’s 
establishment.” I put the question,“ Do you 
know what you havetodo there ?” Her reply 
was, “Yes—nothing.” Mr. Bull then inter- 
posed, and informed me, with‘some heat, that 
this was the utmost satisfaction he had been 
able to elicit “from the confounded old 
woman,” since she first brought her boxes 
into the family mansion. 

She was smartly blistered, daily, for a con- 
siderable time. Mustard poultices were 
freely applied; caustic was used as a 
counter-irritant ; setons were inserted in her 
neck ; and she was trotted about, and poked, 
and pinched, almost unremittingly, by cer- 
tain servants very zealous in their attach- 
ment to Mr. Bull. I regret to state that 
under this treatment, sharply continued at 
intervals from that period to the present, 
she has become worse instead of better. She 
has now subsided into a state of constant and 
confirmed somnambulism, from which there 
is no human hope of her recovery. 

The case, being one of a comatose nature, 
is chiefly interesting for its obstinacy. Its 
not generally attractive 
to the imagination. Indeed, I am of opinion 
that at no period of her invalided career 
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has any moment of brilliancy irradiated the | common with the rest of his worldly goods, 


lethargic state of this unfortunate female./under the care of Abby Dean. Now, I 
Her proceedings are in accordance with those |am not at the present moment prepared 
of most of the dreariest somnambulists of| with a theory of the means by which this 
whom we have a reliable record. She will|ill-starred female is enabled to exercise a 
get up and dress herself, and go to Mr. Bull’s| subtle influence on inert matter; but, it is 
Treasury, or take her seat on her usual} unquestionably a fact, known to many thou- 
Bench in the Upper Servants’ Hall, avoiding | sands of credible persons who have watched 
on the way the knocking of her head against |the case, that she has paralysed the whole 
walls and doors, but giving no other sign of | Cabinet ! Miraculous as it may appear, the 
intellectual vigour. She will sometimes sit} Cabinet has derived infection from her som- 
up very late at night, moaning and muttering,|nambulistic guardianship. It is covered 
and occasionally rising on her legs to com-| with dust, full of moth, gone to decay, and all 
plain of being attacked by enemies, (The| but useless. The hinges are rusty, the locks 
common delusion that people are conspiring | are stiff, the creaking doors and drawers will 
against her, is, as might naturally be ex-j|neither open nor shut, Mr. Bull can insi- 
pected, a feature of her disease.) She will | nuate nothing into it, and can get nothing out 
frequently cram into her pockets a large ac-| of it but office paper and red tape—of which 
cumulation of Mr. Bull’s bills, plans for the | article he is in no need whatever, having a vast 
improvement of his estate, and other docu-|supply on hand. Even Johnny is not dis- 
ments of importance, and will drop the same | tinguishable, in the general shrinking and 
without any reason, and refuse to take them | warping of its ill-fitted materials; and I doubt 
up again when they are offered to her. Other|if there ever were such a rickety piece of 
similar papers she will hide in holes and| furniture beheld in the world! 

corners, quickly forgetting what she has done} Mr. Bull’s distress of mind is so difficult 
with them. Sometimes, she will fall to] to separate from his housekeeper’s somnam- 
wringing her hands in the course of her} bulism, that I cannot present anything like a 
wanderings inthe House, and to declaring that} popular account of the old woman’s disor- 
unless she is treated with greater deference | der, without frequently naming her unfortu- 
she will “go out.” But, it is a curious illus-| nate master. Mr. Bull, then, has fallen into 
tration of the cunning often mingled with| great trouble of late, the growth of which he 
this disorder that she has never stirred an} finds it difficult to separate from his som- 
inch beyond the door ; having, evidently, some | nambulist. Thus. One Nick, a mortal enemy 
latent consciousness in the midst of ie Mr. Bull’s—and possessing so much family 

| 





stupor, that if she once went out, no earthly! resemblance to his spiritual enemy of the 
consideration would prevail on Mr, Bull to} same name, that if that Nick be the father of 
let her in again. lies, this Nick is at least the uncle—became 

Her eyes are invariably open in the sleep-| extremely overbearing and aggressive, and, 
waking state, but their power of vision is} among other lawless proceedings, seized a 
much contracted. It has long been evident} Turkey which was kept in a Crescent in Mr. 
to all observers of her melancholy case, that she | Bull’s neighbourhood. Now, Mr. Bull, sen- 
is blind to what most people can easily see. |sible that if the plain rules of right and 

The circumstance which I consider special| wrong were once overborne, the security of 
to the case of Abby Dean, and greatly aug-| his own possessions was at an end, joined 
mentive of its alarming character, I now pro-| the Crescent in demanding that the Turkey 
ceed to mention. Mr. Bull has in his posses-| should be restored. Not that he cared par- 
sion a Cabinet, of modern manufacture and | ticularly about the bird itself,which was quite 
curious workmanship, composed of various| unfit for Christmas purposes, but, because 
pieces of various woods, inlaid and dovetailed | Nick’s principles were of vital importance to 
with tolerable ingenuity considering their|his peace. He therefore instructed Abby 
great differences of grain and growth; but,| Dean to represent, with patience, but with 
it must be admitted, clumsily put together | the utmost resolution and firmness, that there 
on the whole, and liable, at any time, to} must be no stealing of Turkeys, or anything 
full to pieces. It contains, however, some | else, without punishment; and that ifthis Nick 
excellent specimens of English timber, that | conducted himself in a felonious way, he (Mr. 
have, in previous pieces of furniture, been| Bull) would feel constrained to chastise him. 
highly serviceable to Mr. Bull : among which | What doesthe old woman in pursuance of these 
may be mentioned a small though tough and | instructions, but begin gabbling in a manner 
sound specimen of genuine pollard oak, which | so drowsy, heavy, halting, and feeble, that the 
Mr. Bull is accustomed to point out to his} more Nick treats with her, the more per- 
friends by the playful name of “ Johnny.” |suaded he becomes—and naturally too—that 
‘this Cabinet has never been altogether pleas- Mr. Bull isa coward, who has no earnestness 
ing to Mr. Bull; but when it wassent home|in him! Consequently, he sticks to his 
by the manufacturer, he consented to make | wicked intents, which there is a great proba- 
use of it in default of a better. With a little bility he might otherwise have abandoned, 
grumbling he entrusted his choicest posses-| and Mr. Bull is obliged to send his beloved 
sions to its safe-keeping, and- placed it, in! children out to fight him, 
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Charles Dickens.] 
The family of Mr. Bull is so brave, their 
nature is so astonishingly firm under diffi- 
culties, and they are a race so unsubduable in 
the might of their valour, that Mr. Bull can- 
not hear of their great exploits against his 
enemy, without enthusiastic emotions of pride 
and pleasure, But, he has a real tenderness 
for his children’s lives in time of war—un- 
happily he is less sensible of the value of life 
in time of peace—and the good old man 
often weeps in private when he thinks of the 
allant blood inexpressibly dear to him, that 
is shed, and is yet to be shed, in this cause. 
An exasperating part of Abby Dean’s som- 
nambulism is, that at this momentous. and 
painful crisis in Mr. Bull’s life, she still goes 
on “mooning about,” (I again quote the 
worthy gentleman’s words), in her old heavy 
way ; presenting a contrast to the energy of 
his children, which is so extremely disagree- 
able, that Mr. Bull, though not a violent man, 
is sometimes almost goaded into knocking her 
on the head. 

Another feature in this case—which we 
find to obtain in other cases of somnambu- 
lism in the books—is, that the patient often 
becomes confused, touching her own identity. 
She is observed to confound herself with 
those noble children of Mr. Bull whom I have 
just mentioned, and to take to herself more 
or less of the soaring reputation of their 
deeds. I clearly foresee, on an attentive ex- 
amination of the latest symptoms, that this 
delusion will increase, and that within a few 
months she will be found sleepily insinuating 
to all the House that she has some real share 
in the glory those faithful sons have won, I 
am of opinion also, that this is a part of her 
disease which se will be capable of myste- 
riously communicating to the Cabinet, and 
that we shall find the whole of that lumber- 
ing piece of furniture, at about the same 
time, similarly afilicted. 

It is further to be observed, as an incident 
of this perplexed case of sleep-waking, that 
the patient has sufficient consciousness to 
excuse herself from the performance of every 
duty she undertook to discharge in entering 
Mr. Bull’s service, by one unvarying reference 
to the fight in which his children are en- 

aged, ‘The House is neglected, the estate is 
ill managed, the necessities and complaints of 
the people are unheeded, everything is put 
off and left undone, for this no-reason. 
“ Whereas,” as Mr. Bull observes—and there 
is no gainsaying it—“if I be unhappily in- 
volved in all this trouble at a distance, let me 
at least do some slight good at home. Let 
me have some compensating balance, here, 
for all my domestic loss and sorrow there. If 
my precious children be slain upon my right 
hand, let me, for God’s sake, the better teach 
and nurture those now growing up upon my 
left.” But where is the use of saying this, or of 
saying anything, toasomnambulist ? Further 
still, than this—Abby, in her mooning about, 
(for I again quote the words of Mr. Bull) is 
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fieyuently overheard to mumble that if any- 
body touches her, it will be at the peril of Mr. 
Bull’s brave children afar off, who will, in that 
event, suffer some mysterious damage. Now, 
although the meanest hind, within or without 
the House, might know better than to sup- 
pose this true or possible, I grieve to relate 
that it has a powerful effect in preventing 
efforts to awake her; and that many persons 
in the establishment who are capable of ad- 
ministering powerful shakes or wholesome 
wringings of the nose, are restrained hereby 
from offering their salutary aid. I should 
observe, as the closing feature of the case, 
that these mumblings are echoed in an 
ominous tone, by the Cabinet ; and I am of 
opinion, from what I observe, that its echoes 
will become louder in about January or 
February next, if it should hang together 
so long. 

This is the patient’s state. The question 
to be resolved is, Can she be awakened? It 
is highly important that she should be, if 
Science can devise a way; for, until she can 
be roused to some sense of her condition in 
reference to Mr. Bull and his affairs, Mr. 
Bull can by no humane means rid himself ot 
her. That she should be got into a state 
to receive warning, I agree with Mr. Bull in 
deeming of the highest importance. Although 
I wish him to avoid undue excitement, I 
never can remonstrate with him when he re- 
presents to me (as he does very often) that, in 
this eventful time what he requires to have at 
the head of his establishment, is—empha- 
tically, a Man. 


FIELD SERVICE. 


A prRActTicAL work has just been compiled 
by the joint labours of several experienced 
Artillery officers, from which we glean a 
variety of facts, that may prove interesting 
in reference to the great events of the last 
few weeks. 

The most destructive and scientific arm 
of the service, is horse, or flying artillery; 
the performances of a troop of which are 
sometimes astonishing. A battery of horse 
artillery is in fact a beautiful machine, com- 
posed of a great number and variety of parts, 
Say it is a battery, of six nine-pounder guns 
with their concomitants. It is waited upon 
by one hundred and ninety men and one 
hundred and seventy horses, — augmented, 
during the present war, to one hundred and 
eighty-two horses, Among the men we find 
six officers ; that is, the captain of the troop, 
a second captain, three lieutenants, and one 
assistant surgeon—there being no want of 
medical aid for such an important arm, Then 
there are two experienced staff-sergeants, and 
thirteen other non-commissioned officers, 
The gunners and drivers form the greater 
portion of the privates, amounting to about 
one hundred and sixty men. The resi- 
due is made up of two trumpeters, to 
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transmit the signals which are given to|There is besides a spare gun-carriage with 
them by word of mouth from the officers ; stores, besides a rocket-waggon. welve- 
a farrier; four shoeing smiths (each horse | pounder rockets are destruction against troops 
requires twelve setsof shoes a year); at eight hundred to a thousand yards range, 
two whéelwrights; and two collar-makers, and against buildings at six hundred yards, 
with some others. 


are allowed to the officers ; there are four to 
spare ; and the rest are attached, with their 
riders, to the niné-pounder guns for firing 
solid shot ; the twenty-four-pounder howitzer 
for firing shells, which accompanies them ; 
the ammunition waggon; the store limber 
waggon 5 the store cart; the forge waggon ; 
and the rocket and spare gun carriages. The 
list of the articles carried with the guns 
and waggons is a long one. Round the gun 
and limber (the limber is the hinder part of 
the gun carriage, containing aramunition for 
immediate use, and which, like the tender toa 
locomotive engine, can be detached from the 
trail of the gun-carriage) are placed felling- 
axes, bill-hooks, grease-pots, ropes, spades, 
pickaxes, buckets, lifting-jacks, swingle-trees 
to which the traces are fastened, a prolonge or 
drag-rope, port-fire, spare sets of horse-shoes, 
tent-poles, pegs, picket-posts, reaping-hooks for 
cutting forage, mauls, camp-kettles, blankets, 
and corn-sacks,—all of course packed in | 
the most perfect apple-pie order, Among | 
the contents of the various boxes attache 

to each gun-carriage — near-box, off-box, | 
middle-box, and so on—are corkscrews, 
files, funnels, fuse-boxes, knives, linch-pins, | 
wallets, pincers, saws and a setter, scissors, 
needles, and a homely bale of worsted ; 
accompanied by solid shot, cartridges, | 
shrapnel shells, bursters, quick-match and fuse- 
bags, withotherinflammables. Closetothe gun 
are boxes containing a slow match, a set of| 
priming irons, a tin primer—a gun-lock, | 
ten flints, two punches, two spikes, a 
sponge-head for the gun cleaner, and) 
thumb-stalls; which are flanked by a! 
wadhook, spare sponge, hammers, hand- 
spikes, wrenches, and pincers. So much 
for the gun-carriage and limber. Upon 
looking at the ammunition-waggon we see | 
a little magazine with duplicate supplies | 
of every sort of munition—seventy or| 
eighty solid shot, abundance of cartridges, 
port-fires, tubes, shrapnel shells, fuses, and 
other scientific appliances for mowing down 
“ood tall fellows” in the most decisive | 
manner, The very sight of these would 
have utterly extinguished the dandy lord 
who tried the patience of Hotspur, when 
“dry with rage and extreme toil,” after a 
hard fight. All are carefully stowed away, 
according to the homely Teresa Tidy maxim, 





Of the horses, two each | 


|of sweets also. 


They are especially useful to frighten horses ; 
but they require careful management; 
without which they are as destructive to 
friend as to foe. In this train the heaviest 
load is a twenty-four pounder, on carriage 
complete, for which ten or twelve horses are 
required, The wonderfully rapid evolutions of 
this expert corps ought to be witnessed on a 
review-day at their head-quarters, Woolwich. 
On one occasion, we are told, a troop advanced 
five hundred yards (more than a quarter of a 
mile) fired two rounds, retired five hundred 
yards, and fired one round, in three minutes 
and four seconds, To appreciate this feat it is 
necessary to remember that, besides getting 
over the ground, at each halt the guns have 
to be unlimbered, loaded, pointed, fixed and 
limbered up again, A ricochet fire should 
be tried as much as possible; that is, 
the shot should be made to graze the 
surface at a ground-hop, and then fly 
off again—like a boy playing at ducks 
and drakes in the water. It will sometimes 
hit the ground ten, fifteen, twenty times, and 
more. ‘The most elevated positions are not 
the best for artillery,for the greatest effects are 


| produced at a height equal to one-hundredth 


part of the range of the shot. 

When carrying a non-commissioned officer, 
the weight of the man and his appointments 
is reckoned at two hundred and forty pounds, 
This is less than for a heavy dragoon-horse ; 
which, on ordinary occasions, carries two hun- 
dred and sixty-three pounds, exclusive of six 
pounds ration for the man, and twenty pounds 
ration for the beast. Troop horses are not 
altogether teetotallers. They find a wine- 
glass of spirits in half a pint of water a 
very refreshing cordial. They are very fond 
In the Peninsular’ war, 
they throve remarkably well on a daily 
ration of eight pounds of sugar and seven 
pounds ot hay, with no corn. When their 
drinking-water is hard, a knob of clay mixed 
with it softens it. 

Six horses with a nine-pounder can march 
four miles in one hour and a half, or sixteen 
miles in ten hours, allowing for periodical 
halts. ‘The trot is put at the rate of seven 
miles, and the gallop at eleven miles an hour, 

Captain Lefroy gives, in his Hand Book 
for Field Service, some good rules for 
choosing a military horse, followed by useful 
chapters on the diseases to which he is sub- 


which is the soul of militaryarrangements—a | ject, and rules of age. The latter beginning 


place for everything, and everything in its | 


lace. To these are added store cart and store 


imber waggon carrying supplies of rough | 


with, “As a horse never dies of old age” 
sounds like a cruel doom; but it is true 
that he generally dies by the hand of the 


iron, wood, and leather, for repairs; also| executioner, either in the battle-field or 


tools and miscellaneous 
light bagyage. The forge waggon carries | 
smiths’ tools, bellows, iron, shoes, and cval. | 


. | 
necessaries and, 


in the knacker’s yard. The formidable list 
of equine infirmities will remind the reader 
of the practical knowledge Shakespeare 
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displays in his description of the steed 


rode by that mad wag, Petruchio : — “ His 
horse hipped with an old motley saddle, 
the stirrups of no kindred: besides, pos- 
sessed with the glanders, and like to mose 
in the clime ; troubled with the lampass, in- 
fected with the fashions, full of windgalls, 
sped with spavins, raied with the yellows, 

t cure of the fives, stark spoiled with 
he staggers, begnawn with the bots; 
swayed in the back, and shoulder-shotten.” 
Inferior horses are useful in the baggage- 
train; for which mules and oxen are also 
found useful ; the latter, especially, for heavy 
draught in a rugged country. The ox is 
welcome for a more substantial reason, as he 
yields, when the time comes to cut him up, 
three huudred and seventy-five to five hun- 
dred rations of beef of one pound and a 
quarter to each man; while a sheep fur- 
nishes only forty to fifty rations. Although 
the camel, in a sandy soil, goes only two 
miles an hour, he will keep it up for twenty 
hours, and carry six to ten hundred weight. 
Camels are important assistants in Indian 
warfare, and they have been found of great 
use in the Crimea. Cattle employed for the 
conveyance of baggage are technically called 
bat (sounded “ baw”’) animals, just as officers’ 
servants are styled “baw” men. 

From an interesting chapter on strategical 
science, we learn, among other things, that 
“a gentle slope is the most advantageous 
ground to have in front of a battery ;” and 
that “ fifty to one hundred and fifty yards of 
soft marshy ground, where the enemy’s 
shot would sink; gullies or ravines crossing 
the enemy’s fire at right angles, with a 
terrace of six to ten feet elevation, about 
twenty paces in front otf a battery; are all 
good obstacles to the enemy’s fire,” This 
almost describes, verbatim, the best points 
of the Russian position above the Alma. 

Some curious facts and calculations rela- 
tive to the distance and proximity of an 
enemy, so important to be judged of in war- 
fare, are set forth by the same authority. 
It is calculated that if the enemy’s 
eavalry are one thousand yards off when 
they begin to move, they will take about 
seven minutes to come up—first at a gentle 
trot, then at around trot, and finally at a 
gallop ; and, during this interval, each gun 
can discharge at them, with great precision, 
ten rounds of round shot and four of case shot 
{that is, shot put up into a cylinder); or 
about one round every half minute. This is 
exclusive of the fire of the infantry with 
their small arms. The effects of a steady 
fire may be instanced by what took place at 
Dresden under Napoleon’s eye. A body of 
eight thousand splendid Austrian cavalry 
dashed down an easy slope at the French—a 
terrible sight to a young recruit; but on 
this occasion they were met by the Emperor’s 
Qld Guard, who were used to it. They 
reserved their fire till the enemy were close 
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upon them ; and, when they did fire and the 
smoke had cleared away, four thousand of 
that immense host were on the ground, either 
killed or dismounted by the death of their 
horses. 

At two thousand yards off a single man or 
horse looks like a dot; at twelve hundred 
yards infantry can be distinguished from 
cavalry ; at nine hundred the movements be- 
come clear ; at seven hundred and fifty yards 
heads of columns can be made out. Infantry 
marching send out strong lights, and, if the 
reflection be brilliant, it is probable that they 
are marching towards you. ‘I'he dust raised by 
eavalry and artillery forms a thick cloud; but 
this is fainter when caused by infantry. 

Under the head of Marches, we are re- 
minded of Marshal Saxe’s profound dictum, 
that the whole secret of war is in “the legs.” 
Marches preface the victories, which battles 
decide, and pursuit completes. The order of 
march of an army is this,—infantry, artillery, 
baggage, cavalry; and a column of thirty 
thousand men thus disposed, would occupy 
three miles, and would require two hours at 
least to range in two lines of battle. A day’s 
march with the lightly armed Romans was 
eighteen and a half miles ; but, for ordina: 
armies in modern times fifteen miles is allowed, 
in consideration of the artillery, baggage, and 
other impediments. But we must not over- 
look what can be done on extraordinary 
emergencies. 

For instance, General Crawford astonished 
even the Duke of Wellington, when he joined 
him after the battle of Talavera, with his 
light brigade, having marched sixty-two miles 
in twenty-six hours, Lord Lake’s cavalry 
gallop of seventy-three miles, to the scene of 
Holkar’s defeat at Furruckabad, was per- 
formed in the same number of hours. In 
forced marches, the greatest obstacle to the 
infantry is blistered feet, to prevent which, 
feet should be greased well beforehand. Tal- 
low dropped from the candle into common 
spirits, znd rubbed well into the feet, is a 
cure of blisters already raised. The ordinary 
quick step is equal to three miles an hour; 
but this rate cannot be kept up after the first 
hour or two. Double quick is at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. On parade, a wilitary 
pace is thirty inches, two thousand one hun- 
dred and twelve of which equal a mile. 

Where troops sleep without cover—as we 
know will sometimes happen with the best 
regulated armies—and must often re 9 in 
armies under red-tape rule, in which the 
men are governed by the general, their food 
by the commissariat, and their tents by the 
ordnance ; each department utterly indepen- 
dent of the other—they sleep with their feet 
towards the fire (one fire to six men) ; but in 
a marshy country they should be made to 
sleep between two fires, which promotes a 
free circulation of air—the great secret of 
health where fever and ague are preva- 
lent, A useful cookery hint:—Take your 
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ration of meat, wrap it in a piece of paper 
or cloth, and cover it with a crust of clay ; 
then you may bake it in any sort of holes 
well covered over with red-hot embers; and 
with good economy too; for not a jot of the 
juice of the meat is lost. 

From fire we pass to ice, to mention 
a recipe for improving the passage across 
a freezing river. When the ice is thick 
enough to bear a man, lay six inches of 
straw down and pour water on it; and 
when the whole mass has frozen together, 
lay down planks, and it will be strong enough 
to bear a train of field artillery. Great 
caution is used in passing a pontoon bridge, 
as well as a suspension bridge; and, to 
counteract the dangerous rocking to which 
there is a tendency, the troops should never 
keep step, or halt upon it, ‘unless it has 
begun to rock, In swimming a horse, give 
him his head ; and, if he is distressed throw 
yourself off and hold on by the mane, or the 
tail ; for he cannot kick in the water. But, as 
he swims nearly upright, the mane is more 
convenient. 

Temporary works in the field are ‘hastily 
raised to afford protection to the camp, and 
to enable the troops to annoy the enemy 
more effectually. The main features are a 
parapet breast high, fora screen ; and a ditch 
or trench outside. The cubical contents of 
these two are about equal ; so that what is 
thrown out of the trench just serves to make 


the parapet ; as in planning a railway, the 
great art of the engiveer is to lay his line at 
such inclinations, that the stuff taken from 
the cuttings shall suffice to form the em- 


bankments. One to two cubic yards per 
hour is the allowance for each soldier, wlio 
under these circumstances works without 
additional pay ; the use ot the spade, pick- 
axe, aud barrow being as essential for the 
defensive, as that of the musket and bayonet 
for the offensive operations of the army. An 
exception is however justly made for the 
performance of certain duties at sieges—say, 
the siege of Sebastopol—and in special cases. 
Where the svil is unfavourable, or time 
forbids its use, artificial parapets are raised 
with piles of gabions, fascines, aud sandbags. 
To obstruct the enemy, sharp palisades are 
stuck in the ground here and there; and 
abatis, or small trees in the rough state, are 
dispersed in all directions. 

The fascine is a large faggot, the full size 
of which is eighteen feet, and the weight one 
hundred and forty pounds: the gabion is 
a coarse basket, a foot aud three-quarters to 
two feet and three-quarters high, weighing 
when filled forty pounds. Along with tarred 
sandbags, these are used in immense quan- 
tities, to build up the extempore walls of 
batteries, made on the same principle as 
the field-works. It is the proper business 
of the sappers and miners ofthe engineer 
department to construct such batteries, 
and it is usually performed at night-time, 
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that the men may be less exposed to the 
eriemy’s fire. Working parties are at the 
rate of eleven to fourteen per gun, assisted by 
volunteers from the rest of the army. In the 
sieges of the Peninsular war, next to the 
sappers, the guards, we are told, were found 
to be the best workmen ; and this is the cha- 
racter they bear at Sebastopol. Such is the 
zeal of their oflicers, that they do not disdain 
to act the part of foremen over their men, 
under the direction of the engineers. 

The management of battering trains re- 
quires great energy, patience, and attention 
from the artillery officer. First, he has to 
consider the quantity of ordnance—six guns 
being used to every four howitzers or mortars, 
besides allowing for spare guns: then, the 
ammunition ; and next, the means of trans- 
port. With regard to the ammunition, it is 
stated that at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in six days, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five barrels of powder were expended; at 
Badajoz, in eight days, two thousand two 
hundred and seventy-one barrels; and at 
the ‘two sieges of Saint Sebastian, five thou- 
sani and twenty-one barrels. As to shot, the 
average per gun may be (this is speaking 
rouglily) about five hundred ; and of shells, 
one hundred and twenty; but the general 
conclusion from former sieges is that a breach, 
one hundred feet wide, can be made by the 
expentliture of ten thousand six hundred 
twenty-four-pounder shot, at five hundred 
yards distance. With a commanding position, 
much less will suffice. 

Upon inquiring into the execution done we 
find, from elaborate experiments tried in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four atthe great 
artillery schoul at Metz, a thirty-six pounder, 
with only one-third charge, at one thousand 
yards, penetrated twelveinches into good rub- 
ble masonry, thirty-one inches intosound oak, 
and nearly six feet into a mass of earth, sand 
and clay. An eight-inch shell penetrates 
twenty-three feet into compact earth. One 
thirteen-inch iron mortar, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, with a charge of twenty- 
five pounds, ranged four thousaud eight hun- 
dred and fifty yards. Weak powder is sensibly 
improved by heating it, with proper care, 
Exposure to the sun is useful. 

Double-shotting, which is chiefly practised 
in the navy, may be'safely tried at short dis- 
tunces with heavy guns. It would seem easy 
to sink a ship by hitting her below water ; 
but the fact is, the resistance of the water is 
so great, that a shot can hardly penetrate it ; 
and ‘the only way to damage the ship, would 
be to catch her as she heels over. Steamers 
with their machinery below the water-line 
are as safe as sailing vessels; even many 
holes in the funnels are of slight consequence, 

The smooth bored percussion musket will 
fire sixty rounds in thirty minutes, and carry 
two hundred yards. ‘The carbines used by 
the artillery and cavalry carry one hundred 
and fifty yards, These, however, are nothing 
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to the new rifle muskets and carbines with 
Minié balls which are good at eight hundred 
to one thousand yards, Artillery do not need 
carbines carrying beyond three hundred 
ards, as their heavy ordnance effectually 
Sous the enemy at a respectful distance. 

A few hints for the transportation of troops 
by rail are drawn from the instructions 
issued by the Minister of War in France. 
One is to the effect that horses should be 
embarked in the train before feeding, and fed 
on the journey, which keeps them quieter. 
But with regard to the railway, it is found 
that when infantry travel by rail the expense 
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for the river, discovered a ford, and won the 
battle of Assaye; and all from guessing 
that men did not build villages on opposite 
sides of a stream without some means of 
communication between them. 

No soldier should be without useful 
hints in the case of wounded or sick men, 
when the doctor is not at hand. Fever, 
ague, and dysentery, are the diseases sol- 
diers are most liable to. For ague there 
are several common vegetable substitutes, in 
the absence of quinine, the king of all: such 
as willow bark, orange-leaf water, the root of 
the sweet-scented flag, oak bark, gentian,— 


is double that of a march ; that of cavalry,|to which add catechu and bitters in general 
six times ; and that of artillery, fifteen times ; | for dysentery or diarrhcea, and holly bark for 
for which reasons, as well as on account of ague. The last remedy on the list is a truly 
the importance of keeping up the habit of | military one—namely,a charge of powder swal- 
long marches, the railway is resorted to only | lowed in water is a prompt and safe emetic. 
on particular emergencies, Popularly, a regiment is said to consist of 
Skill in measuring distances is an im-/a thousand men; but at present the actual 
portant branch in military education. The | strength of an infantry regiment is a battalion 
use of instruments, and certain mathematical of thirteen hundred and thirty-seven men of 
rules, must, of course, be learnt ; but without all ranks. One-third of this number, or four 
them, distance can be accurately reckoned by companies (each company being composed of 
sound, ‘The flash of a gun is seen before the |a captain, two subalterns, five sergeants, five 
report is heard; multiply every second of, corporals, ninety-five privates), form the depot 
that interval by three hundred and eighty )|or reserve at home ; while the other eight, 





yards, every beat of the pulse in health by | 
three hundred and four yards, and you get 
the exact distance of yourself from the gun. 
There is “the peak of a cap” method; 
which is said to be good for distances 
under a hundred yards, on level ground. 
Suppose you want to measure the distance 
of an inaccessible point, say on the opposite | 
side of a river, draw your cap over your 
eyes, till the peak just meets the point; 
then turn smoothly on your heels, keep 
your head stiff, and notice when the peak 
covers some other point which is accessible. | 
You can then measure the ground between 
yourself and that accessible point, by 
pacing. The distance will of course be the 
same as that to the inaccessible point. But the 
best, or ratherthe most useful of allcalculators, 
is the eye itself; which, after repeated trials, 
will register distances with great accuracy. 
The value of musketry and artillery in action 
depends onan ofticer’s judgment in this respect. 
His sketch of the field for the use of the general 
is executed with the eye, the pocket compass, 
and by pacing. An officer on service had 
better be without his watch than a compass. 
Yet mother-wit is all in all. When Marl-| 
borough was sent on a mission to Charles the 
Twelfth, he noticed a pair of compasses lying 





to eight hundred and ninety-five 


nema 
e service companies on duty abroad. 


men, are t 


A regiment of cavalry numbers two hundred 
and seventy-one horses, or three hundred and 
sixty-one horses in the dragoons, and as many 


as seven hundred and three in the East Indies. 
What is called a division of an army is a 
force of from five to ten thousand men, in com- 
mand of a general, and made up of two or 
three brigades of three or four regiments each 
of infantry, two or three gun-batteries of six 
pieces each, and a proportion of cavalry. In 
reckoning their number, it is customary to 
deduct ten per cent sick or disabled ; so that 
five regiments of say eight hundred each 
would represent three thousand six hundred 
fighting men actually in the field. A division 
in line of battle is posted in two lines, one in 
rear of the other, with the cavalry behind, 
and a reserve of guns and one or two regi- 
ments behind these, to be kept fresh in 
case of need. Some idea of the extent of a 
line may be gathered from these numbers: a 
regiment of eight hundred stretches two 
hundred and fifty yards ; a division of three 
brigades, seven hundred and thirty-five yards, 
allowing for spaces between ; and a regiment 
of cavalry, four hundred yards, The guns 
are posted in frout, or at the flanks, at each 





on the map, with the legs pointing towards|end of the line; the right flank and wing 
St. Petersburg, and instantly concluded that} being at your right hand as you face the 
the King’s thoughts turned that way, which | enemy, the left flank at your left hand. Gene- 
was the case. Major-General Arthur Wel-| rally, the artillery have the honour to begin 
lesley coming to a river which his guides|the encounter, supported by the fire of in- 
insisted was impassable, was rather puzaled,|fantry. When the former have done sufli- 
his rear being exposed to an overwhelming | cient execution, the latter advance with the 
force of the enemy’s cavalry; but, seeing a| bayonet to complete the business; and 
few cottages on its banks, he took wet athen the enemy is disorgauised, or in 
seemed the ‘desperate resolutiun of making : ight, cavalry follow up the blow and dart off 
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in pursuit. Artillery are usually employed | quitted by a jury, they are punished by laws 
opposite artillery, cavalry against cavalry,| which leave them without any protection. 
and so on, according to cireumstances.. It} Her Majesty’s pleasure, in this instance, is a 
is only “devils dressed in red and white”) fiction, and the legislature cannot interfere 
who go up—as the gallant light division of| too soon for the relief of the four hundred 
infantry at the Alma did—and, contrary to all| and odd unfortunates who have been so long 
the rules of strategy, take a battery of artil-| waiting her Majesty’s pleasure. 


lery in the face of an astonished foe. 
RAG FAIR IN PARIS. 


) Minden 
ons = Tue Parisians have a notion that the art of 
DURING HER MAJESTY’S PLEASURE. dressing well is attainable only in their own 
Amonest the many things not generally | capital. This may be true enough with re- 
known, I have no hesitation in placing the | gard to ladies; but as far as the male sex are 
number of insane criminals of this country. | concerned, I scarcely agree with them. The 
I do not allude to those convicted criminals | question, however, is so entively a matter of 
who become insane whilst serving out their) taste, that it is not worth discussing; and, 
term of punishment, but to a class of persons | save that the Parisians make more of them- 
whose existence is not known beyond the|selves externally than we do—a thing easily 
limits of jails and lunatic asylums. Dr. Hood, | accomplished—there is not much difference 
a writer on criminal lunacy, tells us that | now-a-days between us. Clifford Street or 
during the fifteen years ending with eighteen | the Rue de Choiseul turn out very nearly the 
hundred and fifty-two, there were not less|same sort of made-up man. Of course, if you 
than four conte and forty-one prisoners at | choose to go to the Palais Royal, and suffer 
various assizes who were either found insane | yourself to be guided by what you see there, 
on arraignment, or were acquitted on the plea | in the windows of the ready-made establish- 
of insanity. Of these, above one-half were} ments, you may procure a costume infinitely 
indicted for offences against the person, the} more striking than you are likely to find in 
other half for offences against property. Oxford Street or the Strand, but I do not 
It is a merciful provision of our laws that | exactly know the place, not a lunatic asylum, 
no insane person or idiot can be held account-| where you could safely wear it. For instance, 
able for his acts, and cannot therefore be | it was only last week, that I paused admir- 
tried for any offences committed whilst in| ingly at the tailor’s shop close to the Fréres 
that state. The same laws empower the} Provengaux, my attention being riveted on 
sovereign to interfere in all such cases ; and, | a suit ot male attire, to array oneself in which 
by royal warrant, to order insane offenders} would, I think, have been as severe a test of 
into safe custody in jails or asylums during | moral courage as any that could possibly be 
her Majesty’s pleasure. This royal warrant | devised. ‘The gentleman who exposed it for 
is an irrevocable instrument. Few committed | sale said it was trés simple, and so, in one re- 
under it are ever liberated, no matter what | spect it was; for the pantalon and gilet were 
their after condition may be; and thus it/all of a piece, and might be indued in a 
happens that persons indicted for such of-|moment ; in point of construction, therefore, 
fences as manslaughter or ordinary offences | he was right. But on the score of decoration 
against property, though acquitted as insane, | it could scarcely be praised for its simplicity, 
are in reality placed in a worse position than | and when I rather shrugged my shoulders at 
if found guilty. the term he made use of, he instantly met the 
This state of things arises from defective} objection by asserting that the style was 
legislation. The laws provide for the tem-/ tout a fait nouveau. Here, too, he was right 
porary custody of insane offenders, and/again. It was quite new, as you shall judge. 
declare that they shall be so retained until|'lhe combined garments of which I have 
her Majesty’s pleasure be made known. It|spoken presented the semblance of a very 
happens, however, very unfortunately for those } tight, headless, armless man, without his coat. 
persons, that her Majesty never does declare|'They were made of cashmere, of a bright, 
any pleasure or wish on the subject of their| butter-cup yellow, and were profusely em- 
custody. The royal warrant is traced in the| embroidered with scarlet braid, of a wormy 
waters of Lethe, and thus it happens that/ pattern, which climbed up the Jegs of the 
four hundred and forty-one persons are lost| pantaion, and spread itself all over the breast 
sight of ; an average of thirty annually being| of the gilet. “ And what kind of coat,” I 
handed over to the custody of county jails | asked, when I had gazed my fill at these as- 
and lunatic asylums for the remainder of|tounding continuations, “what kind of coat 
their natural lives. Many of these,as may|}do you recommend to go with these?” 
be imagined, are persons of education, station, | “ Voila, monsieur,” replied the tailor, trium- 
and refinement, who have, whilst labouring} phantly, making a dart at a redingote, which 
under the influence of a disordered intellect, | stood by itself, “ga ira & merveille!” He 
committed», guces against the laws of their} evidently thought he had got a customer. It 
country. .{% ese persons are shut up, with| was a short frock, of a chasseur-like cut, ex- 
on hope of’ .-iease trom their bondage. Ac-'panding immoderately at the bosom and 
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skirts, and contracting to the smallest wear- 
able dimensions at the waist. Its hue was a 
rich snuff-coloured brown, and like the gar- 
ments which it so exquisitely companioned, it 
was overlaid with scarlet worsted embroidery, 
in vandyked brandenbourgs, as they are called, 
in front, and of a tendril-formed device on 
the sleeves and round the loweredges. “And 
upon what occasion,” I asked, “could this 
suit be worn?” But, whenever Monsieur 
pleases,” was the reply ; “though,” he added, 
erceiving probably some symptoms of doubt 
in my countenance, “I invented that costume 
chiefly for in-doors wear ; in the morning, at 
breakfast, for example, for study and for re- 
pose.” Study and repose! Insuch garments! I 
made the tailor a low bow, and left him to 
find another customer, and I dare say he has 
secured one before this. 
It would be a curious history, no doubt, if 
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According to an old map of Paris, the build- 
ing stood, not only at some distance from the 
inhabited part of the city, but nearly half a 
mile outside the walls, between the stream 
called Menil-Montant and the Porte du 
Braque, one of the fortified gates of the third 
enclosure of Paris, which was made by Philip 
Augustus. You would be very much puzzled 
to trace the course of that stream now, and if 
~ wished to find the fortified gate, you must 
ook for its former locality close to the Im- 
perial Printing-office, in the Rue Vieille du 
Temple—an edifice which, before it was con- 
verted to its present uses, was owned by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, too celebrated for the 
art he played in the affair of the Diamond 
ecklace. The Temple was originally a 
|simple monastery, but as the brotherhood in- 
| creased in wealth and extended their territory 
(until their domain bore the designation of 





| streets. 


one could trace that suit of clothes from the} Ville Neuve du Temple), the necessity for 
first purchaser to the last ; from its original | defending their property arose, and, in the 
| display in the Palais Royal to its final exhibi- | year twelve hundred and twelve, Hubert, the 
| tion in Rag Fair. This thought suggested to | treasurer of the order, constructed the famous 
| me the idea of paying a visit to the great re-| tower, which, nearly six centuries afterwards, 
pository of cast-off finery in the Rue du Tem-| became the prison of Louis the Sixteenth and 
ple, and, hailing a citadine as I left the Palais | Marie Antoinette. It was built in the form 
| Royal, I desired to be driven there. Cabmen | of a square, with the great tower in the centre 
| have one common propensity in all great'and four turrets at the angles of the lofty 
cities ; they invariably choose their course | wails, and as the city continued to increase, 
through the most obscure and narrowest |it stood in the midst of civilisation an un- 
Perhaps, considering the point I|changed memorial of feudal anarchy. The 
started from, there was not much choice on|fate of its earliest occupants is well known. 
this occasion, for my route lay through the| For a hundred years after the erection of 
| heart of Paris, traversing the Place des Vie- | their fortress, the Knights-Templars con- 
| toires (I wonder if the statue of the Grand |tinued to flourish, and held so high a juris- 
Monarque is reconciled yet to the low neigh- | diction that the Enclos du Temple—as it was 
| bourhood), and cutting across the Rue Mont-|termed— became, like the precincts of our 
| martre, the Rue St.-Denis, the Rue St.-Mar-|own Whitefriars, a sanctuary for homicides, 
| tin, and threading streets that bear the: cutpurses, bankrupts, and debtors of every 
strangest names, until I emerged into positive | degree, the two last-named classes enjoying 





daylight, in a broad part of the Rue du 
| Temple, close to the place I was in search of. 
| The easiest and pleasantest way, if you are 
on the north side of Paris, is to take the line 
| of the Boulevards, but there is no difficulty in 
| reaching the spot from any quarter; only it 
| is as well to give the name of the street in 
which the Halle au Vieux-Linge is situated, 
or you may be taken to some other depot of 
| frippery, there being two or three more in 
Paris, though on a smaller scale. 

Until the great street, now in progress— 
| which so boldly cuts its way through every- 


| thing—was begun, few parts of Paris had | 


witnessed more change than the Quartier du 
Temple. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the quartier so called derives its name from 
an establishment of Knights-Templars. Those 
military monks, the offspring of the Crusades, 
were settled in Paris as far back as anno 
Domini eleven hundred and forty-seven, in 
which year they held a chapter of their order ; 


the vrivilege of asylum down to the period of 
i the first French revolution. But, at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, the 
wealth of the Templars had become so great, 
that Philippe le Bel, who at that time reigned 
over France, resolved upon the confiscation of 
their property and their utter extermination. 
|The cruelty of his persecution stands out in 
| dark relief even against the many horrors that 
were perpetrated during the middle ages; 
and with the death of Jacques de Molai, the 
Grand Master, who was burnt at the stake in 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, the Order of 
the Knights-Templars entirely passed away. 
The king immediately seized upon their trea- 
sures, of which, however, he had but brief 
enjoyment, being killed by a fall from his 
horse about eight months afterwards. The 
fortress he kept as a royal treasury ; and the’ 
monastery, with its dependencies, he gave to 
the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem,—a 
brotherhood better known in later times as 








not, it is believed, upon the present site of; the Knights of Malta. These latter, who built 
the Temple, which, however, was founded!a magnificent palace in the enclosure, retained 
where it afterwards remained, somewhere| possession of the property until their order 
about anno Domini eleven hundred and eighty.! was, in its turn, extinguished. The ascetic 
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habits of the primitive brotherhood had long 
been forgotten ; but, under the Regent Orleans, 
there existed a Grand Prior of the Knights of 
Malta, who did his best to make the excesses 
of the Temple vie with the orgies of the Palais 
Royal. This was Philippe de Venddme, a 
royal prince, and worthily allied by blood to 
the dissolute Regent. Jn his time the suppers 
at the Temple were, with all their license, con- 
sidered the pleasantest in Paris, owing to the 
wit and social qualities of the guests whom 
the Grand Prior collected round him. La 
Fare shone there in all the brilliancy of his 
wit and gaiety ; Chaulieu, who inhabited a 
house in the enclosure,—having most likely 
excellent reasons for doing so,—was the habi- 
tual companion of M. de Venddme, and at 
eighty years of age sang, like Anacreon, the 
joys of love and wine ; Mademoiselle de Launay 
did not withhold her charms and her clever 
repartees ; and the name of Baptiste Rousseau 
is to be found on the convivial list. His 
name recals that of the more celebrated Jean 
Jacques, who, fifty years afterwards, when 
the Prince de Conti was Grand Prior of the 
Knights of Malta, sought protection in the 
Temple from his political enemies, and from 
those which were conjured up by his own 
sombre imagination. It is said that the 
right of asylum in the Temple lasted until the 
revolution. It was a privilege which a French 
nobleman of that time would not willingly 
“sets with, on account of the large revenue it 

rought to the Grand Prior,—the houses in 


the enclosure letting at a much higher price 


than the best hotels in Paris. The tenants of 
these abodes kept carefully within the pre- 
cipcts of the sanctuary during six days of the 
week, for fear of capture from the numerous 
officers of justice who were constantly on the 
watch ; but the Sabbath was free to them to 
issue forth, as the Sunday of Queen’s Bench 
“rulers.” Of the imprisonment of Louis the 
Sixteenth and his unfortunate family in the 
tower of the Temple, it is unnecessary for me 
to speak; but of other celebrated persons 
who were confined there I may mention the 
names of Sir Sidney Smith, who escaped from 
it; of Toussaint Louverture, who was only 
removed to die in the fort of Joux; and of 
Pichegru and Captain Wright, both of whom 
committed suicide within its walls. The Order 
of the Knights of Malta was suppressed in 
seventeen hundred and ninety, and the tower 
itself was demolished in eighteen hundred 
and eleven, having stood just long enough to 
wituess the most singular transformation that 
ever befel a monkish colony. 

In the year eighteen hundred and nine, in 
conformity with previous ordinances decreeing 
the same, on the site of the splendid palace of 
the Knights of Malta the first stone was laid 
of an immense market for the sale of old 
clothes, rags, apparel of the cheapest kind, 
and aJl those nondescript articles, tattered, 
battered, musty, rusty, worn-out and used- 
up, which in London are conglomerated in 
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dealers’ shops under the name of marine 
stores! The ground which constituted the 
enclosure of the Temple was conceded to 
the city of Paris for this purpose—and this 
only—(“ne pourra étre consacré 4 aucun autre 
usage”) for the space of ninety-nine years, at 
an annual fixed rental, and, by a decree dated 
from the imperial camp of Osterade, and 
signed by Napoleon the First, it was ordained 
that upon the space above indicated there 
should be constructed a covered market, con- 
sisting of eighteen hundred and eighty-eight 
stalls for shops, divided into two series of 
nine hundred and fourty-four each. When I 
say that every one of these stalls, and a host 
of subsidiary establishments round about, are 
devoted — to the sale of chiffons, you 
may imagine the briskness of the trade of 
Paris Rag Fair! 

Take any avenue you. please—there are 
plenty for choice—and you see at once the 
nature of the traffic that is carried on. To 
economise space, the stalls are grouped in 
blocks of four each, two side by side being 
backed by two more similarly placed, and 
having a passage all round them which admits 
of two persons walking abreast, to survey at 
leisure the various wares displayed. The 
main avenues are rather wider, and unless 
your object be special, it is sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes to perambulate these. “ Qu’ 
est-ce que vous désirez, monsieur ?” or “ma- 
dame,” as the case may be (What d’ye 
lack 2), greet you at every step. You area 
stranger, well-dressed, and it might be sup- 
posed are there only from motives of curiosity ; 
but the boutiquiéres, or noguettes, as they 
used to be termed (they are chiefly women), 
understand nothing of the sort—in that place 
—and urge you to buy the most unnecessary 
things. ou have nothing to do, they tell 
you, but to “regulate your choice,”—a thing 
more easily said than done, particularly 
when you have no idea of buying anything. 
If ever the embarras des richesses existed 
anywhere, it is in the Halle au Vienx-Linge. 
Let me, as well as my memory will permit, 
describe a few of the objects which are there 
arranged, 

Bonnets of all sorts, of every size, shape, 
material, and colour ; in the oldest style, of 
which there can be no doubt; in the newest 
fashion, which you may hesitate to believe, 
though the assurance of the fact is most 
positive. Dangling beside them, from hooks 
in the framework of the stall, are the substi- 
tutes and congeners of bonnets: caps of lace, 
net, muslin, cambric, and cotton, for day or 
night wear, and what ladies call cap-fronts, 
things which bear the same relation to caps 
that collars do to shirts, only they are much 
more ornamental, and rival the rainbow in 
variety of hue, On one side, on a counter, lie 
heaps: of soiled and faded artificial flowers, 
from out of which a pair of busy hands select 
the cleanest and least damaged, and by dint 
of wire and thread, weave them again into 
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wreaths, which, as fast as they are completed, lig 
are hung up as proud specimens of the latest 
invention,—as indeed they are. On another 
side you turn and behold piles of stays and 
stacks of dislocated whalebone, which, by 
well-managed appliance, shall once more lend 
shape and symmetry to the overgrown and 
outgrown female form, If your eye wanders 
a little further, it will light on scores of Veils, 
black, white, blue, green, and brown,—and do 
not doubt that even real Chantilly may have 
crept in amongst the commoner nets and 
gauzes, So of the velvets: those bodies and 
skirts, which are being so carefully unpicked, 
came from Genoa and Lyons as well as from 
meaner places ; good and bad are here as 
much mixed as elsewhere, and all are turned 
to account. If that robe which once swept a 
royal parquet may never do go again, there 
are parts of it still available for less ambitious 
purposes ; but no effort is spared i 
of renovationn—and how much may be done 
by restoring and retrimmin none can say 
who have not bought a ball dress at Rag 
Fair. To the uninitiated, all those bundles of 
Scraps, to which no definite geometrical shape 
belongs, seem as if they could only be used 
for garden shreds ; but see how carefully they 
are tied up and set aside, A fortnight hence 
they'will be returned by the dyer as ready for 
Service as when they first were fashioned, 
You fancy that, amongst these remnants of 
by-gone finery, some at least must be wholly 
useless. Undeceive yourself: a full-grown 
gown must have been sadly damaged by its 
last owner if it cannot furnish forth the ma- 
terials for a child’s frock, It is the same 
with every article of dress that you can think 
of,—furs, feathers, silks, Serge, muslin, calico ; 
dirty now, clean to-morrow ; restored, reha- 
bilitated, adapted again and again to “a 
brighter ray and more beloved existence,” 
Aprons, scarfs, fichus, foulards, myste 
objects which bear the name of posti 
and have, I dare say, some hidde 
fans, gloves, slippers, shoes, boots, par 
umbrellas, even jewellery,—after its kind,— 
have a locus standi in the Halle au Vieux- 
Linge, where old linen, though it claims its 
share, has by no means an undue prominence, 
It is impossible that you can be ata | 
anything : equally impossible, think th 
eepers, that you can pass through thi 
of decayed wardrobes without weay 
yourself a garland from the fallen le 
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looking-glass, I believe, 
bo itiques,—and say car 
W.iole course of your life, you ever saw 
1ing more becoming. J, however, would 
ffer my guarantee as to the becomingnesg 
ur appearance in some of the hats, Coats, 
d trousers, which are no less 
an the female habiliments T 
neither do I think you would 
in the contents of the marine- 
shops, particularly if you happen to be, 
ited Rag Fair, a traveller 
Switzerland, with anly a carpet- 
er such cir- 
flat-irons, shovels, 
18, door-loeks, and tenpenny nails, are 
ce. 
t of the market—which 
n—TI may observe, that 
aristocratic garments,—those that 
ed to the forms of duchesses, coun- 
—are chiefly to be found 
the central avenues ; that the commoner 
taper off laterally, and that it is on the 
outsides you must look for the greater 
of the articles of male attire. The ready- 
rs, vampers, and all 
deal in shoe-leather, have indeed estab- 
round the market $ 
as their boutiques face the street, they 
ures by which they 
gle customers the attraction of painted 
isplay of these they 
of imagination and 
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la), a mouth wide open (gueule), a set of teeth 
dents), and a comb (peigne). All honour to the 


inventor of this hieroglyphic! Equally ob- 


scure in its application to her trade is the 


sign over the shop of Madame Meswinkal, 
a, for some unexplained reason, chooses to 
call herself a mouse (dite Souris). Her em- 
blem, “A la petite souris,” exhibits a lively 
representation of a ham, a loaf ot bread, a 
knife, a tumbler, and a mouse and a mouse- 
trap. On looking at it, I asked myself these 
questions—not wishing to disturb Madame 
Meswinkal, who had fallen asleep while in 
the act of mending an old shoe—Why should 
the mouse be expected to go into the trap when 
the provisions are placed on the floor? And 
of what use to a mouse are an empty tumbler 
and a table-knife ? Accessories, you will say, 
which convey to the mind a notion of the 
plenty which begets temptation ; but, again I 
ask, in what respect do they concern boots 
and shoes? There is some meaning in 
the words “chat botté” and “loup botté,” 
though it has never been my fortune to meet 
with either a cat or a wolf in boots. The 
“ Petit soulier blanc,” an embroidered white 
satin slipper on a golden cushion, tells its 
own tale; the “Botte chinoise” is equally 
oreo’ and “Le coq et la botte” is 
aps intended to impress one with the belief 
that a well-polished boot is many degrees 
superior to a looking-glass. Such signs as 
“Le perroquet,” “ Le chien fidéle,” and “La 
raquette,” produce no greater effect than 
commonplace people in lively society. 

But the operations of the great Paris Rag 
Fair are not confined to the regular halles, 
In addition to these, there is a high oval- 
shaped building, with an arcade extending 
all around it, called the Rotonde, in which, as 
in the coulisses at the Bourse, a great deal of 
business is transacted. Chiefly in the thea- 
trical line : that branch of it which travels in 
wandering booths, and appears suddenly, with 
a great noise of drums and trumpets, in 
remote country towns and villages. A thea- 
trical wardrobe and set of properties, let it be 
never so orthodox or well mounted, wears a 
strange aspect in the garish light of day, and 
when the sun blazes full upon the “traps” 
that are exposed for sale in the Rotonde du 
Temple, I leave you to judge what the effect 
is likely to be, supposing you are hot a pur- 
chaser of such articles, as their proprietors 
kindly invite you to become. hat spoils 
are here of Greek and Roman tragedies, of 
moyen-age melodramas, of antediluvian 
comedies, of creaking operas, and of wornout 
vaudevilles! The dagger, the bowl, the 
knightly sword, the armour of (tinsel) proof, 
the chapeau-galonné, the robe a guirlande, 
the pantalon rayé, the bottes a l’écuyére !— 
how grimed, how besmirched, how faded, how 
tarnished, how utterly and absolutely (as it 
seems) used-up are all these things! And 

et, setting them out on the pavement and 
anging them up to the pillars, as if only that 
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moment removed from silver paper, Monsieur 
Nory, whose affiche tells you that he owns a 
theatrical wardrobe (tient la garderobe théa- 
trale), parades his costumes and properties 
with as much importance as if he scarcely 
thought it probable that the united wealth of 
Paris could buy him up. It is not, however, 
to the interests of the drama that all the 
shops in the Rotonde and other places adjacent 
are devoted. Another affiche, frequently re- 
a. says that Monsieur Jules Lollier, 

onsieur Copin, or some other, is a “mar- 
chand d’habits pour la province ;” and this 
explains a good deal respecting the very odd 
sort of costume which you so often meet with 
on féte days in villages some twenty or thirty 
miles from Paris ; though, for that matter, it 
is scarcely necessary to travel beyond the 
Marais to light at any time upon some figure 
of fun. You have also the marchand cha- 
pelier pour la province, and many other 
merchants, who take care of country folks in 
various ways. With all, the principle appears 
to be, that old clothes are immortal, and that 
there is nothing so ripé but may somehow be 
turned to account. Do these merchants, then, 
never throw anything away as quite unsale- 
able and useless ? Sometimes they do so, but 
mistakenly, for even their refuse has attrac- 
tions for somebody. In a heap of dust and 
decayed vegetables I saw an old man curiously 
diving with a long stick. He poked outa 
few discoloured rags, turned them over care- 
fully, and then, as something caught his eye, 
stooped and picked it up. It was a piece of 
string, which he put into a basket, already 
half full of similar fragments, He called him- 
self, I suppose, a marchand de ficelle, and 
very likely made a good thing of it, AsI 
did not expect to find a lower deep than this, 
I went back to my citadine and took leave of 
Rag Fair. 


TWO SONNETS, 
1 
Here we are shadows—and our lives but dreams, 
And dreams perchance our inner waking life ; 
For all unreal is the thing that seems, 
And airiest visions oft with truth are rife. 
Why should we perish in this pinfold strife, 
Of passions wild—thoughts vain—and purposes 
Wild as the baffled might of stormy seas, 
And not with this world war—even to the knife, 
Knew we our glory? From a distant land, 
Thro’ the long vista of the years we pass, 
Like pictures fleeting o’er the wizard’s glass, 
To learn to suffer, ere we may command ; 
And yet we sink supinely—tlike the grass 
That heaves on the dead surf of Lethe’s strand, 


Il. 


Formed of unknown immortal elements, 
Bright segments we of Heaven's vast central sun, 
Whose essence all pervades and nought prevents, 
The great, mysterious, self-existent One ! 
Some, like dread comets in their courses run 5 
And steadfast some, like earth’s superior orb, 
System on system in themselves absorb ; 
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And some, like stars when busy day is done, 
Gladden the evening. But the mighty whole, 
Moving and burning, trail their floods of light 
Eternal, conquering through the fields of night, 
And vindicate o’er sense the reign of soul : 
Sinking at length into that bosom bright, 
Their faithful fount-spring and their final goal ! 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


omega 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


THE next morning, Margaret dragged herself 
up, thankful that the night was over,—unre- 
freshed, yet rested. All had gone well through 
the house; her mother had only wakened 
once. A little breeze was stirring in the hot 
air, and though there were no trees to show 
the playful tossing movement caused by the 
wind among the leaves, Margaret knew how, 
somewhere or another, by wayside, in copses, 
or in thick green woods, there was a pleasant, 
murmuring, dancing sound,—a rushing and 
falling noise, the very thought of which was 
an echo of distant gladness in her heart. 

She sat at her work in Mrs. Hale’s room. 
As soon as that forenoon slumber was over, 
she would help her mother to dress; after 
dinner, she would go and see Bessy Higgins. 
She would banish all recollection of the 
Thornton family,—no need to think of them 
till they absolutely stood before her in flesh 
and blood. But, of course, the effort not to 
think of them brought them only the more 
strongly before her ; and the hot flush came 
over her pale face from time to time, sweep- 
ing it into colour, asa sunbeam from between 
watery clouds comes swiftly moving over 
the sea. 

Dixon opened the door very softly, and 
stole on tiptoe up to Margaret, sitting by the 
shaded window. 

“Mr. Thornton, Miss Margaret, 
the drawing-room.” 

Margaret dropped her sewing. 

; ; Did he ask for me? Is not papa come 
in 

“He asked for you, miss; and master is 
out.” 

“Very well, I will come,” said Margaret, 
quietly. But she lingered strangely. 

Mr. Thornton stood by one of the windows 
with his back to the door, apparently absorbed 
in watching something in the street. But, in 
truth, he was afraid of himself. His heart 
beat thick at the thought of her coming. He 
could not forget the touch of her arms around 
his neck, impatiently felt as it had been at 
the time; but now the recollection of her 
clinging defence of him seemed to thrill him 
through and through,—to melt away every 
resolution, all power of self-control, as if it 
were wax before a fire. He dreaded lest he 
should go forwards to meet her with his arms 
held out in mute entreaty that she would 
come and nestle there, as she had done, all 
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unheeded, the day before, but never unheeded 
again. His heart throbbed loud and quick. 
Strong man as he was, he trembled at the 
anticipation of what he had to say, and how 
it might be received. She might droop, and 
flush, and flutter to his arms, as to her natural 
home and resting-place. One moment he 
glowed with impatience at the thought that 
she might do this,—the next he feared a 
passionate rejection, the very idea of which 
withered up his future with so deadly a 
blight that he refused to think of it. He was 
startled by the sense of the presence of some 
one else in the room. He turned round. She 
had come in so gently, that he had never 
heard her; the street noises had been more 
distinct to his inattentive ear than her slow 
movements in her soft muslin gown. 

She stood by the table, not offering to sit 
down. Her eyelids were dropped half over 
her eyes; her teeth were shut, not com- 
pressed ; her lips were just parted over them, 
allowing the white line to be seen between 
their curve. Her slow deep breathings dilated 
her thin and beautiful nostrils; it was the 
only motion visible on her countenance. The 
fine-grained skin, the oval cheek, the rich 
outline of her mouth, its corners deep set in 
dimples,—were all wan and pale to-day; the 
loss of their usual natural healthy colour 
being made more evident by the heavy shadow 
of the dark hair, brought down upon the 
temples to hide all sign of the blow she had 
received, Her head, for all its drooping eyes, 
was thrown a little back in the old proud 
attitude. Her long arms hung motionless by 
her sides, Altogether she looked like some 
eee falsely accused of a crime that she 
oathed and despised, and from which she was 
too indignant to justify herself. 

Mr, Thornton made a hasty step or two 
forwards ; recovered himself, and went with 
quiet firmness to the door (which she had left 
open), and shut it. Then he came back, and 
stood opposite to her for a moment, receiving 
the general impression of her beautiful pre- 
sence, before he dared to disturb it, perhaps 
to repel it, by what he had to say. 

“ Miss Hale, I was very ungrateful yester- 
day—” , 

“ You had nothing to be grateful for,” said 
she, raising her eyes, and looking full and 
straight at him. “ You mean, I suppose, that 
ou believe you ought to thank me for what 
i did.” In spite of herself—in defiance of her 


anger—the thick blushes came all over her 
face, and burnt into her very eyes ; which fell 
not nevertheless from their grave and steady 


look. “It was only a natural instinct, any 
woman would have done just the same. We 
all feel the sanctity of our sex as ahigh privi- 
lege when we see danger. I ought rather,” 
said she, hastily, “to apologise to you for 
having said thoughtless words which sent you 
down into the danger.” 

“Tt was not your words; it was the truth 
that they conveyed, pungently as it was 
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expressed, But you shall not drive me off upon 


|bidden the relief of thanks!” he heslie in 


that, and so escape the expression of my deep 

atitude, my—” he was on the verge now ; 
fre would not. speak in the haste of his hot 
passion ; he would weigh each word. He 
would; and his will was triumphant. He 
stopped in mid career. 

“T do not try to escape from anything,” 
said she. “I simply say, that you owe me 
no gratitude ; and I may add, that any ex- 

ression of it will be painful to me, because 

do not feel that I deserve it. Still, if it will 
reieve you from even a fancied obligation, 
speak on.” 

“JT do not want to be relieved from any 
obligation,” said he, goaded by her calm man- 
ner. “ Fancied, or not fancied—I question not 
myself to know which—L choose to believe I 
owe my very life to you—ay—smile, and 
think it an exaggeration if you will. I be- 
lieve it because it adds a value to that life to 
think—oh, Miss Hale!” continued he, lower- 
ing his voice to such a tender intensity of pas- 
sion that she shivered and trembled before 
him, “ to think circumstance so wrought, that 
whenever I exult in existence henceforward, 
I may say to myself, ‘ All this gladness in 
life, all honest pride in doing my work in the 
world, all this keen sense of being, I owe to 
her.’ And it doubles the gladness, it makes 
the pride glow, it sharpens the sense of ex- 
istence till I hardly know if it is pain or 


pleasure, to think that I owe it to one—nay, 
you must ; you shall hear ”—said he, stepping 
forwards with stern determination—“to one 
whom I love as I do not. believe man ever 


loved woman before.” He held her hand 
tight in his. He panted as he listened for 
what should come. He threw the hand away 
with indignation as he heard hericy tone ; for 
icy it was, though the words came faltering 
out, as if she knew not where to find them. 

“Your way of speaking shocks me. It is 
blasphemous. I cannot help it if that is my 
first feeling. 1t might not beso, I dare say, 
if I understood the kind of feeling you de- 
scribe. I do not want to vex you ;.and besides, 
we must speak gently, for mamma is asleep, 
but your whole manner offends me—” 

“How!” exclaimed he. “Offends you! I 
am indeed most unfortunate.” 

“Yes!” said she, with recovered dignity. 
“T do feel offended ; and I think justly. You 
seem to think that. my conduct of yesterday ” 
—again the deep carnation blush, but this 
time with eyes kindling with indignation 
rather than shame—“ was a personal act be- 
tween you and me; and that you may come 
and thank me for it, instead of perceiving, as 
a gentleman would—yes! a gentleman,” she 
repeated, in allusion to their former conver- 
sation about that word, “that any woman, 
worthy of the name of woman, would come 
forward to shield with her reverenced help- 
lessness, a man in danger from the violence 
of numbers.” 

“And the gentleman thus rescued is for- 
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| contemptuously. “Tam a man. 


right of expressing my feelings.” 

“And I yielded to the right ; simply say- 
ing that you gave me pain by insisting upon 
it,’ she replied proudly, ‘‘ But you seem to 
have imagined that I was not merely guided 
by womanly instinct, but ”—and here the 
passionate tears (kept down for long, struggled 
with vehemently) came up into her eyes, and 
choked her voice—* but that I was prompted 
by some particular feeling for you—you! 
Why, there was not a man—not a poor 
desperate man in all that crowd—for whom I 
had not more sympathy—for whom I should 
not have done what little I could more 
heartily.” 

“You may speak on, Miss Hale. I am 
aware of all these misplaced sympathies of 
yours. I now believe that it was only your 
innate sense of oppression—yes ; I, though a 
master, may be oppressed—that made you 
act so nobly as you did. I know you despise 
me; allow me to say, it is because you do 
not understand me.” 

“T do not care to understand,” she replied, 
taking hold of the table to steady herself ; 
for she thought him cruel—as, indeed, he 
was—and she was weak with her indignation. 

“No, I see you do not. You are unfair 
and unjust.” 

Margaret compressed her lips. She would 
not speak in answer to such accusations, 
But, for all that—for all his savage words, he 
could have thrown himself at her feet, and 
kissed the hem of her garment. She did not 
speak; she did not move. The tears of 
wounded pride fell hot and fast. He waited 
awhile, longing for her to say something, 
even a taunt, to which he might reply. But 
she was silent. He took up his hat. 

“One word more. You look as if you 
thought it tainted you to be loved by me. 
You cannot avoid it. Nay, I, if I would, 
cannot cleanse you from it. But I would 
not, if I could. I have never loved any 
woman before: my life has been too busy, 
my thoughts too much absorbed with other 
things. Now I love,and I will love. But do 
not be afraid of too much expression on my 
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“T am not afraid,” she replied, lifting her- 
self straight up. “No one yet has ever 
dared to be impertinent to me, and no one 
ever shall. But, Mr. Thornton, you have 
been very kind to my father,” said she, 
changing her whole tone and bearing to a 
most womanly softness. “ Don’t let us go on 
making each other angry. Pray don’t!” 
He took no notice of her words : he occupied 
himself in smoothing the nap of his hat with 
his coat-sleeve for half a minute or so; and 
then, rejecting her offered hand, and making 
as if he did not see her grave look of regret, 
he turned abruptly away, and left the room. 
Margaret caught one glance at his face before 
he went. 
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When he was gone, she thought she had 
seen the gleam of washed tears in his eyes ; 
and that turned her proud dislike into some- 
thing different and kinder, if nearly as pain- 
ful—self-reproach for baving caused such 
mortification to any one. 

“ But how could I help it?” asked she of 
herself. “I never liked him. I was civil; 
but I took no trouble to conceal my in- 
difference. Indeed, I never thought about 
myself or him, so my manners must have 
shown the truth. All, till yesterday, he 
might mistake. But that is his fault, not 
mine. I would do it again, if need were, 
though it does lead me into all this shame 
and trouble.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


MarGarer began to wonder if all offers 
were as unexpected beforehind,—as distress- 
ing at the time of their occurrence, as the 
two she had had. An involuntary compari- 
son between Mr. Lennox and Mr. Thornton 
arose in hermind, She had been sorry that 
an expression of any other feeling than friend- 
ship had been lured out by circumstances 
from Henry Lennox. That regret was the 
predominant feeling on the first occasion of 
ee receiving a proposal. She had not felt 
so stunned—so impressed as she did now, 


when echoes of Mr. Thornton’s voice yet | P 


lingered about the room. In Lennox’s case, 
he seemed for a moment to have slid over the 
boundary between friendship and love ; and 
the instant afterwards to regret it nearly as 
much as she did, although for different rea- 
sons. In Mr. Thornton’s case, as far as Mar- 
garet knewof it, there was no intervening stage 
of friendship. Their intercourse had been one 
continued series of opposition. Their opinions 
clashed ; and indeed, she had never perceived 
that he had cared for her opinions, as belong- 
ing to her, the individual. As far as they 
defied his rock-like power of character, his 
passion-strength, he seemed to throw them off 
from him with contempt, until she felt the 
weariness of the exertion of making useless 
protests; and now he had come, in this 
strange wild passionate way, to make known 
his love ! For, although at first it had struck 
her that his offer was forced and goaded outof 
him by sharp compassion for the exposure 
she had made of herselfj—which he, like 
others, might misunderstand—yet, even before 
he left the room,—and certainly, not five 
minutes after, the clear conviction dawned 
upon her, shined bright upon her, that he did 
love her; that he had loved her; that he 
would love her, And she shrank and shud- 
dered as under the fascination of some great 
power, repugnant to her whole previous life. 
She crept away, and hid from his idea, But 
it was of no use. To parody a line out of 
Fairfax’s Tasso— 
His strong idea wandered through her thought. 

She disliked him the more for having mastered 





her inner will. How dared he say that he 
would love her still, even though she shook 
him off with contempt? She wislied she had 
spoken more—stronger. Sharp, decisive 
speeches came thronging into her mind, now 
that it was too late to utter them. The deep 
impression made by the interview was like 
that of a horror in a dream; that will not 
leave the room although we waken up, and 
rub our eyes, and force a stiff rigid smile 
upon our lips, It is there—there, cowering 
and gibbering with fixed ghastly eyes in some 
corner of the chamber, listening to hear if 
we dare to breathe of its presence to any 
one. And we dare not; poor cowards that 
we are! 

And so she shuddered away from the 
threat. of his enduring love. What did he 
mean? Had she not the power to daunt 
him? She would see. It was more darin 
than became a man to threaten her so. Di 
he ground it upon the miserable yesterday ? 
If need were, she would do the same to- 
morrow,—by a crippled beggar, willingly and 
gladly,—but by him, she would do it, just 
as bravely, in spite of his deductions, and the 
cold slime of women’s impertinence. She did 
it because it was right, and simple, and true 
to save where she could save ; even to try to 
save. “Fais ce que dois, advienne que 
ourra,” 

Hitherto she had not stirred from where 
he had left her; no outward circumstances 
had roused her out of the trance of thought 
in which she had been plunged by his last 
words, and by the look of his deep intent 
passionate eyes, as their flames had made her 
own fall before them. She went to the win- 
dow, and threw it open, to dispel the oppres- 
sion which hung around her. Then she went 
and opened the door, with a sort of impetuous 
wish to shake off the recollection of the past 
hour, in the company of others, or in active 
exertion. But all was profoundly hushed in 
the noonday stillness of a house, where an 
invalid catches the unrefreshing sleep that. is 
denied to the night-hours. Margaret would 
not be alone. What should she do? “Go 
and see Bessy Higgins, of course,” thought 
she, as the recollection of the message sent 
the night before flashed into her mind. And 
away she went. 

When she got there, she found Bessy lying 
on the settle, moved close to the fire, though 
the day was sultry and oppressive. She was 
laid down quite flat, as if resting languidly 
after some paroxysm of pain. Margaret felt 
sure she ought to have the greater freedom ot 
breathing which a more sitting posture would 
procure ; and without a word she raised her 
up, and so arranged the pillows, that Bessy 
was more at ease, though very languid. 

“I thought I should na’ ha’ seen yo 
again,” said she, at last, looking wistfully in 
Margaret's face. 

“Tm afraid you’re much worse. But I 
could not have come yesterday, my mother 
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was so ill—for many reasons,” said Margaret, 
colouring. 

“Yo'd m’appen think I went beyond my 
place in sending Mary for yo. But the 
wranglin’ and the loud voices had just torn 
me to pieces, and I thought when father left, 
oh! if I could just hear her voice, reading 
me some words 0’ peace and promise, I could 
die away into the silence and rest o’ God, 
just as a babby is hushed up to sleep by its 
mother's lullaby. 

“Shall I read youa chapter, now ?” 

“ Aye, do! M’appen I shan’t listen to 
th’ sense, at first ; it will seem far away—but 
when yo come to words I like—to the com- 
forting texts—it will seem close in my ear, 
and going through me, as it were.” 

Margaret began. Bessy tossed to and fro. 
If by an effort she attended for a moment, it 
seemed as though she were convulsed into 
double restlessness the next. At last, she 
burst out: “Don’t go on reading. It’s no 
use. I’m blaspheming all the time in my 
mind, wi’ thinking angrily on what canna be 
helped. Yo’d hear of th’ riot, m’appen, 
yesterday at Marlborough Mills ? Thornton’s 
factory, yo know.” 

“Your father was not there, was he?” 
said Margaret, colouring deep. 

“Not he. He’d ha’ given his right hand 
if it had never come to pass. It’s that that’s 
fretting me. He’s fairly knocked down in 


his mind by it. It’s no use telling him fools 


will always break out 0’ bounds. Yo never 
saw a man so down-hearted as he is.” 

“But, why?” asked Margaret. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“Why, yo see, he’s a committee-man on 
this special strike. Th’ Union appointed him 
because, though I say it as should not say it, 
he’s reckoned a deep chap, and true to th’ 
back-bone. And he and t’other committee- 
men laid their plans. They were to hou’d to- 
gether through thick and thin; what the 
major part thought, t’others were to think, 
whether they would or no. And above all 
there was to be no going again the law of the 
land. Folk would go with them if they saw 
them striving and starving wi’ dumb patience; 
but if there was once any noise o’ fighting 
and struggling—even wi’ knobsticks—all was 
up, as they knew by th’ experience of many, 
and many a time before. They would try and 
get speech o’ th’ knob-sticks, and coax ’em, 
and reason wi’ ’em, and m’appen warn ’em 
off—but whatever came, Committee charged 
all members o’ th’ Union to lie down and die, 
if need were, without striking a blow ; and 
then they reckoned they were sure 0’ carry- 
ing th’ public with them. And beside all 
that, Committee knew they were right in 
their demand, and they did not want to have 
right all mixed up wi’ wrong, till folk can’t 
separate it, no more nor I can th’ physic- 
powder from th’ jelly yo gave me to mix it 
in; jelly.is‘much the biggest, but powder 
tastes it all through. Well, I’ve told yo at 
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length about this’n, but I’m tired out. Yo 
just think for yo’rsel what it mun be for 
father to have a’ his work undone, and by 
such a fool as Boucher, who must needs go 
right again the orders of Committee, 
and ruin th’ strike, just as bad as if he 
meant to be a Judas. Eh! but father giv’d 
it him lastnight! He went so far as to say 
he’d go and tell police where they might find 
th’ ringleade o’ th’ riot ; he’d give him up 
to th’ mill-owners to do what they would wi’ 
him. He’d show the world that th’ real 
leaders 0’ th’ strike were not such as Boucher, 
but steady thoughtful men ; good hands, and 
good citizens, who were friendly to law and 
judgment, and would uphold order; who 
only wanted their right wage, and would 
not work, even though they starved, till 
they got them; but who would ne’er 
injure property or life, For,’ dropping 
her voice, “they do say that Boucher 
threw a stone at Thornton’s sister, that welly 
killed her.” 

“That’s not true,” said Margaret. 
was not Boucher that threw the stone ” 
went first red, then white. 

“ Yo’d be there then, were yo?” asked 
Bessy languidly : for indeed, she had spoken 
with many pauses, as if speech was unusually 
difficult to her. 

“Yes. Never mind. Goon. Only it was 
not Boucher that threw the stone. But what 
did he answer to your father ?” 

“ He did na’ speak words. He were all in 
such a tremble wi’ spent passion, I could na’ 
bear to look at him. I heard his breath com- 
ing quick, and at one time I thought he were 
sobbing. But when father said he’d give him 
up to police, he gave a great cry, and struck 
father on th’ face wi’ his closed fist, and he 
off like lightning. Father were stunned wi’ 
the blow at first, for all Boucher were weak 
wi’ passion and wi’ clemming. He sat down 
a bit, and put his hand afore his eyes ; and 
then made for th’ door. I dunno’ where I 
got strength, but I threw mysel’ off th’ settle 
and clung to him. ‘ Father, father!’ said I. 
‘Thoul’t never go peach on that poor clem- 
med man. I'll never leave go on thee, till 
thou sayst thou wunnot.’ ‘Dunnot be a fool,’ 
says he, ‘words come readier than deeds to 
most men. I never thought o’ telling th’ 
police on him ; though by G—, he deserves 
it, and I should na’ ha’ minded if some one 
else had done the dirty work, and got him 
clapped up. But, now he has strucken 
me, I could do it less nor ever, for it 
would be getting other men to take up 
my quarrel. But if ever he gets well 
o’er this clemming, and is in good con- 
dition, he and I will have an up and down 
fight, purring an’ a’, and [ll see what I can 
do.for him.’ And so father shook me off— 
for indeed, I was low and faint enough, and 
his face was all clay white, where it weren’t 
bloody, and turned me sick to look at. And 


“ It 
—she 


|I know not if I slept or waked, or were in a 
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dead swoon, till Mary come in; and I telled 
her to fetch yo to me. And now dunnot talk 
to me, but just read out th’ chapter. I’m 
easier in my mind for having spit it out ; but 
I want some thoughts of the world that’s far 
away to take the weary taste of it out o’ my 
mouth. Read me—not a sermon chapter, but 
a story chapter; they’ve pictures in them, 
which I see when my eyes are shut. Read 
about the New Heavens, and the New Earth; 
and m’appen I'll forget this.” 

Margaret read in her soft lowvoice. Though 
Bessy’s eyes were shut, she was listening for 
some time, for the moisture of tears gathered 
heavy on her eyelashes, At last she slept ; 
with many starts, and muttered pleadings, 
Margaret covered her up, and left her, for she 
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|before her marriage, and not being very 
strong myself, Dixon had more of the charge 
of him than she ever had before; and it 
made her so fond of him, and she was so 
proud when he would turn away fromevery 
one and cling to her, that I don’t believe she 
ever thought of leaving me again ; though it 
was very different from what she’d been ac- 
customed to. Poor Fred! Every body loved 
|him, He was born with the gift of winning 
hearts. It makes me think very badly of 
Captain Reid when I know that he disliked 
my own dear boy. I think it a certain proof 
|he had a bad heart. Ah! Your poor father, 
Margaret. He has left the room. He can’t 
bear to hear Fred spoken of.” 
“T love to hear about him, mamma, Tell 


had an uneasy consciousness that she might|me all you like; you never can tell me too 
be wanted at home, and yet, until now, it}much., Tell me what he was like as a baby.” 
seemed cruel to leave the dying girl. “Why! Margaret, you must not be hurt, 

Mrs. Hale was in the drawing-room on her | but he was much —— than you were. I 
daughter’s return. It was one of her better | remember, when I first saw you in Dixon’s 
days, and she was full of praises of the water-|arms, I said, ‘Dear, what an ugly little 
bed. It had been more like the beds at Sir} thing!’ And she said, ‘ It’s not every child 
John Beresford’s than anything she had | that’s like Master Fred, bless him!’ Dear! 
slept on since. She did not know how it| how well I remember it. Then I could have 
was, but people seemed to have lost the art| had Fred in my arms every minute of the 
of making the same kind of beds as they | day, and his cot was close by my bed ; and 
used to do in her youth, One would think it|now, now—Margaret—I don’t know where 





was easy enough ; there was the same kind 
of feathers to be had, and yet somehow, till 
this last night she did not know when she 
had had a good sound resting sleep. 

Mr, Hale suggested that something of the 
merits of the feather-beds of former days 


might be attributed to the activity of youth, | 


which gavea relish to rest; but this idea 
was not kindly received by his wife. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Hale, it was those beds 
at Sir John’s. Now, Margaret, you’re young 
enough, and go about in the day; are the beds 
comfortable t I appeal to you. Do they 
give you a feeling of perfect repose when you 
lie down upon them; or rather, don’t you 
toss about, and try in vain to find an easy 
position, and waken in the morning as tired 
as when you went to bed ?” 

# Margaret laughed. “To tell the truth, 
mamma, I’ve never thought about my bed 
at all, what kind it is, i am so sleepy at 
aight, that if I ay lie down anywhere, I nap 
off directly. So I don’t think I’m a com- 
petent witness. But then, you know, I 
never had the opportunity of trying Sir John 
Beresford’s beds. I never was at Oxenham.” 

“Were not you? Oh, no! to be sure. It 
was poor darling Fred I took with me, I 
remember. I only went to Oxenham once 
after I was married,—to your Aunt Shaw’s 
wedding ; and poor little Fred was the baby 
then. And I know Dixon did not like chang- 
ing from lady’s maid to nurse, and I was 
afraid that if [ took her near her old home, 
and amongst her own people, she might want 
to leave me. But poor baby was taken ill 
at Oxenham, with his teething; and, what 
with my being a great deal with Anna just 





my boy is, and sometimes I think I shall 
never see him again.” 

Margaret sat down by her mother’s sofa on 
a little stool, and softly took hold of her 
| hand, caressing it and kissing it, as if to com- 
fort. Mrs. Hale cried without restraint, At 
last, she sat straight, stiff up on the sofa, and 
| turning round to her daughter, she said with 
tearful, almost solemn earnestness, “ Mar- 
garet, if I can get better,—if God lets me 
have a chance of recovery,it must be thro 4 
seeing my son Frederick once more. It J 
waken up all the poor springs of health 1..t 
in me.” 

She paused, and seemed to try and gather 
strength for something more yet to be said. 
Her voice was choked as she went on; was 
quavering as with the contemplation of some 
strange, yet closely-present idea. 

“And, Margaret, if I am to die—if I am 
one of those appointed to die before many 
weeks are over, | must see my child first. I 
cannot think how it must be managed ; but 
I charge you, Margaret, as you yourself hope 
for comfort in your last illness, bring him to 
me that I may bless him. Only for five 
minutes, Margaret. There could be no danger 
in five minutes. Oh, Margaret, let me see 
him before I die!” 

Margaret did not think of anything that 
might be utterly unreasonable in this speech: 
we do not look for reason or logic in the 
passionate entreaties of those who are sick 
unto death ; we are stung with the recollec- 
tion of a thousand slighted opportunities of 
fulfilling the wishes of those who will soon 
pass away from among us: and do they ask 
us for the future happiness of our lives, we 
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lay it at their feet, and will it away from us 
But this wish of Mrs. Hale’s was so natural, 
so just, so right to both parties, that Mar- 
garet felt as if, on Frederick’s account as well 
as on her mother’s, she ought to overlook all 
intermediate chances of danger, and pledge 
herself to do every .hing in her power for its 
realisation. The large pleading dilated eyes 
were fixed upon her wistfully, steady in their 

e, though the poor white lips quivered 
like those of a child. Margaret gently rose 
up and stood opposite to her frail mother ; so 
that she might gather the secure fulfil- 
ment of her wish from the calm steadiness of 
her daughter’s face. 

“Mamma, I will write to-night, and tell 
Frederick what you say. I am assure that he 
will come directly to us, as Iam sure of my 
life. Be easy, mamma, you shall see him as 
far as anything earthly can be promised.” 

“You will write to-night ? Oh, Margaret ! 
the post goes out at five—you will write by 
it, won’t you? I have so fewhours left—I 
feel, dear, as if I should not recover, though 
sometimes your father over-persuades me 
into hoping; you will write directly, won't 
you? Don't lose a single post ; for just by 


that very post I m:y miss him.” 

“ But, mamma, papa is out.” 

“Papa is out! and what then? Do you 
mean that he would deny me this last wish, 
Margaret? Why, I should not be ill—be 
dying—if he had not taken me away from 


Helstone to this unhealthy, smoky, sunless 
place.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Margaret. 

“Yes; itis so,indeed. He knows it him- 
self; he has said so many atime. He would 
do anything for me; you don’t mean he 
would refuse me this last wish — prayer, if 
you will, And, indeed, Margaret, the long- 
ing to see Frederick stands between me and 
God. I cannot pray till I have this one 
thing; indeed, I cannot. Don’t lose time, 
dear, dear Margaret. Write by this very 
next post. Then he may be here—here in 
twenty-two days! For he is sure to come. 
No cords or chains can keep him. In twenty- 
two days I shall see my boy.” She fell back, 
and for a short time she took no notice of the 
fact that Margaret sat motionless, her hand 
shading her eyes. 

“You are not writing!” said her mother 
‘at last. “Bring me some pens and paper ; I 
will try and write myself.” 
trembling all over with feverish eagerness. 
Margaret took her hand down and looked at 
her mother sadly. 

“Only wait till papa comes in. Let us ask 
him how best to do it.” 

“You promised, Margaret, not a quarter of 
an hour ago ;—you said he should come.” 

“And so he shall, mamma; don’t cry, my 
own dear mother. I'll write here, now,—you 
shall see me write,—and it shall go by this 
very post; and if papa thinks fit, he can 
write again when he comes in,—it is only a 
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She sat up,| 








[Conducted by 
day’s delay. Oh, mamma, don’t cry so piti- 
fully,—it cuts me to the heart.” 

Mrs. Hale could not stop her tears ; they 
came hysterically; and, in truth, she made 
no effort to control them, but rather called 
up all the pictures of the happy past, and the 
probable future—painting the scene when 
she should lie a corpse, with the son she had 
longed to see im life weeping over her, and 
she unconscious of his presence—till she was 
melted by self-pity into a state of sobbing and 
exhaustion that made Margaret’s heart ache. 
But at last she was calm, and greedily 
watched her daughter, as she began her 
letter ; wrote it with. swift urgent entreaty ; 


|sealed it up hurriedly, for fear her mother 


should ask to see it: and then, to make 

security most sure, at Mrs. Hale’s own bid- 

ding, took it herself to the post-office. She 

— coming home when her father overtook 
er. 

“And where have you been, my pretty 
maid?” asked he. 

“To the post office—with a letter; a letter 
to Frederick. Oh, papa, perhaps I have done 
wrong: but mamma was seized with such a 
passionate yearning to see him—she said it 
would make her well again,—and then she 
said that she must see him before she died,— 
I cannot tell you how urgent she was. Did I 
do wrong ?” 

Mr. Hale did not reply at first. Then he 
said ; 

“You should have waited till I came in, 
Margaret.” 

“T tried to persuade her,—” and then she 
was silent. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Hale, after a 
pause, “She ought to see him ifshe wishes it 
so much ; for I believe it would do her:much 
more good than all the doctor’s medicine,— 
and perhaps set her up altogether ; but the 
danger to him, I’m afraid, is very great.” 

“ All these years since the mutiny, papa?” 

“Yes; itis necessary, of course, for govern- 
ment to take very stringent measures for 
the repression of offences against authority, 
more particularly in the navy, where a com- 
manding officer needs to be surrounded in his 
men’s eyes with a vivid consciousness of all 
the power there is at home to back him, and 
take up his cause, and avenge any injuries 
offered to him, if need be. Ah.! it’s no matter 
to them how far their authorities have tyran- 
nised,—galled hasty tempers to madness,—or 
if that can be any excuse afterwards, it is 
never allowed for in the first instance ; they 
spare no expense, they send out ships,—they 
scour the seas to lay hold of the offenders,— 
the lapse of years does not wash out the 
memory of the offence,—it is a fresh and vivid 
crime on the Admiralty books till it is 
blotted out by blood.” 

“Oh, papa, what have Idone? And yet 
it seemed so right at the time. I’m sure 
Frederick himself would run the risk.” 

“So he would; so he should! Nay, Mar- 
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garet, I’m glad it is done, though I durst not 
have done it myself. I’m thankful it is as it 
is; I should have hesitated till perhaps it 
might have been too late to doany good. Dear 
Margaret, you have done what is right about 
it ; and the end is beyond our ecoutrol.” 

Tt was all very well; but her father’s ac- 
count of the relentless manner in which mu- 
tinies were punished made Margaret shiver 
and creep. If she had decoyed her brother 
home to blot out the memory of his error by 
his blood! She saw her father’s anxiety lay 
deeper than the source of his latter cheering 
words. She took his arm, and walked home 
pensively and wearily by his side. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


Wuew Mr. Thornton had left the house 
that morning he was almost blinded by his 
baffled passion. He whs as dizzy as if Mar- 
garet, instead of looking, and speaking, and 
moving like a tender graceful woman, had 
been a sturdy fish-wife, and given him a 
sound blow with her fists. He had positive 
bodily pain, —a violent headache, and a 
throbbing intermittent pulse. He could not 
bear the noise, the garish light, the continued 
rumble and movement of the street. He 
called himself a fool for suffering so ; and yet 
he could not, at the moment, recollect the 
cause of his suffering, and whether it was 
adequate to the consequences it had pro- 
duced. It would have been a relief to him if 
he could have sat down and cried on a door- 
step by a little child who was raging and 
storming, through his passionate tears, at some 
injury he had received. He said to himself that 
he hated Margaret, but a wild, sharp sensa- 
tion of love cleft his dull thunderous feeling 
like ‘lightning, even as he shaped the words 
expressive of hatred. His greatest comfort 
was in hugging his torment ; and in feeling, 
as he had indeed said to her, that though she 
might despise him, contemn him, treat him 
with her proud sovereign indifference, he did 
not change one whit. She could not make him 
change. He loved her, and would love her ; 
and defy her, and this miserable bodily pain. 

He stood still for a moment, to make this 
resolution firm and clear. There was an 
omnibus passing, — going into the country ; 
the conductor thought he was wishing for a 
place, and stopped near the pavement. It was 
too much nn to apologise and explain; 
so he mounted upon it, and was borne 
away,—past long rows of houses— then 
past detached villas with trim gardens, till 
they came to real country hedge-rows, and, 
by-and-by, to a small country town. Then 
everybody got down ; and so did Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and because they walked away he did so 
too. He went into the fields, walking briskly, 
because the sharp motion relieved his mind, 
He could remember all about it now; the 
pitiful figure he must have cut; the absurd 
way in which he had gone and done the very 
thing he had so often agreed with himself in 
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thinking would be the most foolish thing in 


the world; and had met with exactly the 
consequences, which,in these wise moods, he 
had always foretold were certain to follow, if 
he ever did make such a fool of ‘himself. 
Was he bewitched by those beautiful eyes, 
that soft, half-open, sighing mouth which lay 
so close upon his shoulder only yesterday ? 
He could not even shake off the recollection 
that she had been there ; that her arms had 
been round him, once—if never again. He 
only caught glimpses of her; he did not 
understand her altogether. At one time she 
was so brave, and at another so timid ; now 
so tender, and then so haughty and regal- 
proud. And then he thought over every 
time he had ever seen her once again, 
by way of finally forgetting her. He saw 
her in every dress, in every mood, and 
did not know which became her best. Even 
this morning, how magnificent she had 
looked,—her eyes flashing out upon him at 
the idea that, because she had shared his 
nn 2 yesterday, she had cared for him the 
east ! 

If Mr. Thornton was a fool in the morning, as 
he assured himself at least twenty times he 
was, he did not grow much wiser in the 
afternoon, All that he gained, in return for 
his sixpenny omnibus ride, was a more vivid 
conviction that there never was, never could 
be, any one like Margaret; that she did not 
love him and never would ; but that she—no! 
nor the whole world—should never hinder 
him from loving her. And so he.returned 
to the little market-place, and remounted the 
omnibus to return to Milton. 

It was late in the afternoon when he was 
set down, near his ‘warehouse. The accus- 
tomed places brought back the accustomed 
habits and trains of thought. He knew how 
much he ‘had to do—more than his usual 
work, owing to the commotion of the day 
before. He had to see his brother magis- 
trates ; he had to complete the arrangements, 
only half made in the morning, for the com- 
fort and safety of his newly imported Irish 
hands; he had to secure them from all 
chance of communication with the discon- 
tented workpeople of Milton. Last of all, he 
had to go home and encounter his mother. 

Mrs. Thornton had sat in the dining-room 
all day, every moment expecting the news of 
her son’s acceptance by Miss Hale. She had 
braced herself up many and many a time, at 
some sudden noise in the house ; had caught 
up the half-dropped work, and begun to ply her 
needle diligently, thoughthrough dimmed spec- 
tacles, and with an unsteady hand ; and many 
times had the door opened, and some indif- 
ferent person entered on some insignificant 
errand. Then her rigid face unstiffened from its 
gray frost-bound expression, and the features 

ropped into the relaxed look of despon- 
dency, so unusual to their sternness. She 
wrenched herself away from the contemplation 
of all the dreary changes that would be brought 
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about to herself by her son’s marriage; she’! 
forced her thoughts into the accustomed | while her eye did pass over it, and her memory 
household grooves, The newly-married couple-| could mechanically have repeated it word 
to-be would need fresh household stocks of| for word, she heard him.come in at the hall 
linen ; and Mrs. Thornton had clothes-basket \door, Her quickened seuse could interpret 
upon clothes-basket, full of table-cloths and|every sound of motion; now he was at the 
napkins, brought in, and began to reckon wp | hat-stand, now at the very room-door, Why 


she thought she was finishing a sentence; 


the store. There was some confusion between 
what was hers, and consequently marked 
G. H. T. (for George and Hannah Thornton), 
and what was her son’s,—bought with his 
money, marked with his initials. Some of 
those marked G. H. T. were Dutch damask of 
the old kind, exquisitely fine ; none were like 
them now. Mrs. Thornton stood looking at 
them long,—they had been her pride when 
she was first married. Then she knitted her 
brows, and pinched and compressed her lips 
tight, and carefully unpicked the G. H. She 
went so far as to search for the Turkey-red 
marking-thread to put in the new initials ; 
but it was all used,—and she had no heart to 
send for any more just yet. So she looked 
fixedly at vacancy ; a series of visions passing 
before her, in all of which her son was the 
pencee, the sole object,—her son, her pride, 
er property. Still he did not come. Doubt- 
less he was with Miss Hale. ‘Ihe new love 
was displacing her already from her place as 
first in his heart. A terrible pain—a pang of 
vain jealousy—shot through her: she hardly 
knew if it was more physical or mental ; but 
it forced her to sit down. In a moment, she 
Was up again as straight as ever,—a grim 
smile upon her face for the first time that 
day, ready for the door opening, and the 
rejoicing triumphant one, who should never 
know the sore regret his mother felt at his 
marriage. In all this there was little thought 
enough of the future daughter-in-law as an 
individual. She was to be John’s wife. To take 
Mrs. Thornton’s place as mistress of the house 
was only one of the rich consequences which 
decked out the supreme glory ; all household 
por and comfort, all purple and fine linen, 
onour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
would all come as naturally as jewels on a 
king’s robe, and be as little thought of for 
their separate value. To be chosen by John 
would separate a kitchen-wench from the rest 
of the world, And Miss Hale was not so 
bad. If she had been a Milton lass, Mrs, 
Thornton would have positively liked her. 
She was pungent, and had taste, and spirit, 
and flavour in her. True, she was sadly pre- 
judiced, and very ignorant; but that was to 
expected from her southern breeding. A 
strange sort of mortified comparison of Fanny 
with her, went on in Mrs. Thornton’s mind ; 
and for once she spoke harshly to her 
daughter ; abused her roundly ; and then, as 
if by way of penance, she took up Henry’s 
Commentaries, and tried to fix her attention 
on it, instead of pursuing the employment she 
took pride and pleasure in, and continuing 
her inspection of the table-linen, 
His step at last ! She heard him, even while 


did he pause? Let her know the worst. 

Yet her head was down over the book ; 
she did not look up. He came close to the 
table, and stood still there, waiting till she 
should have finished the paragraph which 
apparently absorbed her. By an effort she 
looked up. “ Well, John ?” 

He knew what that little speech meant. 
But he had steeled himself. He longed to 
reply with a jest ; the bitterness of his heart 
could have uttered one, but his mother 
deserved better of him. He came round 
behind her, so that she could not see his 
looks, and, bending back her gray, stony 
face, he kissed it, murmuring : 

“No one loves me,—no one cares for me 
but you mother.” 

He turned away and stood leaning his head 
against the mantelpiece, tears forcing them- 
selves into his manly eyes. She stood up,— 
she tottered. For the first time in her life, 
the strong woman tottered. She put her 
hands on his shoulders; she was a tall 
woman. She looked into his face; she made 
him look at her. 

“ Mother’s love is given by God, John. It 
holds fast for ever and ever. A girl’s love is 
like a puff of smoke,—it changes with every 
wind. And she would not have you, my own 
lad, would not she?” She set her teeth; she 
showed them like a dog for the whole length 
of her mouth, He shook his head, 

“T am not fit for her, mother; I knew I 
was not,” 

She ground out words between her closed 
teeth. He could not hear what she said; 
but the look in her eyes interpreted it to be a 
curse,—if not as coarsely worded, as fell in 
intent as ever was uttered. And yet her 
heart leapt up light to know he was her own 
again. 

“ Mother !” said he, hurriedly, “I cannot 
hear a word against her. Spare me,—spare 
me! I am very weak in my sore heart ;— 
I love her yet ; [ love her more than ever.” 

“ And I hate her,” said Mrs. Thornton in a 
low fierce voice, “I tried not to hate her 
when she stood between you and me, because, 
—I said to myself,—she will make him 
happy; and I would give my heart’s blood 
to do that. But now, I hate her for your 
misery’s sake. Yes, John, it’s no use hiding 
up your aching heart from me. I am the 
mother that bore you, and your sorrow is my 
agony ; and if you don’t hate her, I do.” 

“Then, mother, you make me love her 
more. She is unjustly treated by you, and I 
must make the balance even. But why do 
we talk of love or hatred? She does not care 
for me, and that is enough,—too much, Let 
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us never name the subject again. : It is the 
only thing you can do for me in the matter. 
Let us never name her.” 

“With all my heart. I only wish that she 
and all belonging to her were swept back to 
the place they came from.” 

He stood still, gazing into the fire for a 
minute or two longer. Her dry dim eyes 
filled with unwonted tears as she looked at 
him ; but she seemed just as grim and quiet 
as usual when he next spoke. 

“Warrants are out against three men for 
conspiracy, mother. The riot yesterday helped 
to knock up the strike.” 

And Margaret’s name was no more men- 
tioned between Mrs. Thornton and her son. 
They fell back into their usual mode of talk, 
—about facts, not opinions, far less feelings. 
Their voices and tones were calm and cold ; 
astranger might have gone away and thought 
that he had never seen such frigid indifference 
of demeanour between such near relations. 


PLAY. 


A youne gentleman of parts, and my 
friend, was once obliging enough to recount 
to me the following anecdote. In his hot 
youth, while partaking of the pleasures of the 
town (he was of the Corinthian, or Tom and 
Jerry era), he fell into the edifying and 
much sought after company of the famous 


Mr. Crockford. Says my friend to Mr, C.: 


“What is the best main to call at 
hazard?” Answers Mr. C. to my friend: 
“Tl tell you what it is, young man. You 
may call mains at hazard till your hair grows 
out of your hat and your toes grow out of 
your boots. Therefore, my advice to you is, 
not to call any mains at all.” This, from a 
man who had laid the foundation of a 
large fortune at the gaming-table ; who 
had called all the mains under the sun suc- 
cessfully, and found that even in them was 
vauity, ought surely to have been to my 
friend a sufiicient dissuasive against “ play” 
for the remainder of his natural life. I ques- 
tion if it was, though, 

The author of the best work I know upon 
the game of écarté chooses as a motto for his 
title-page this significant precept : “Play not 
at all.” Said a worldly Parisian to his heir, 
whom he discovered lamenting over an empty 
purse: “ My son, until you have four eyes in 
your head risk not a sou at piquet. And yet 
écarté is the nightly amusement at the Four 
Kings Club (and many other clubs) till all 
sorts of unholy hours; and old one-eyed 
Colonel Trump plays piquet, for heavy stakes 
too, at least three hundred nights a year. 

Augustus de Morgan, professor of mathe- 
matics, demonstrates the fallacy of play even 


more conclusively, thus: “The infatuation | 


which leads persons to suppose that they can 
ultimately win from a bank which has chosen 
a game in which the chances are against the 
player, is one which can only be cured, if at 
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all, by a quiet study of the theory of proba- 
bilities”; and straightway the Professor pro- 
ceeds to show, by the chapter and verse of 
mathematicians, figures, that at rouge et 
noir—a game on which you can really make 
more calculations of winning than on any 
other—the chances of the bank (the game 
being played fairly, which few, oh! how few 
play games are) are seven and a half per 
cent against the player. 

Still the dice-box rattles. In spite of 
Mr. Crockford and his mains; notwith- 
standing the scholiast upon écarté and 
his motto; despite the worldly ‘Parisian 
and his four eyes; in defiance of Professor 
de Morgan and his predecessors—Huyghens, 
James Bernouilli, Toston and De Moivre, 
with their unanswerable figures ; in the teeth 
of the terrible examples of Mr. Beverley’s 
dying agonies, the remorse of Captain Glen- 
roy, the lamentable end of the winner of the 
lottery prize in the Farmer’s Story; the 
despair of Frederic Lemaitre in Thirty Years 
in the Life of a Gambler, as exemplified in 
the acting drama; in despite of Mr. Inspector 
Beresford ; of all the bills that Mr. Attorney- 
General can draw against gaming-houses and 
betting-shops ; ofthe fierce forays of racecourse 
policemen against thimbleriggers and charley- 
pitchers ; inthefaceofmorality, law,reason,and 
common sense, people go on gambling in holes 
and corners—furtively and surreptitiously, it 
is true ;—but black still wins and red still 
loses; and six to two is still laid on the 
caster; and gentlemen are still entreated to 
make their game, for the game is made. 

I have heard Man called a reasoning 
animal (which he is, for he will reason 
against reason),a gregarious animal, a carni- 
vorous animal, a pugnacious animal, and 
many other animalic names. He shares 
all these attributes, except the first, with 
other tribes more or less anthropomor- 
phous; but it is not only as a reasoning 
animal that he stands alone, and confined in 
singularity in the scale of creation. It is the 
proud prerogative of man to be innately and 
solitarily (in his kind) a gaming animal. 
Monkeys don’t toss up for each other’s cocoa- 
nuts ; cats don’t go the odd man for mice, 
When, as good M. Lafontaine tells us, the 
lion, the goat, and the cow went a hunting, 
and caught a stag, the lion did not propose to 
have the “bones” in and try the highest 
throw for the carcass. Even the fox, cunning 
and rapacious as he is, has never been known 
to go five out of nine with the wolf fora 
fat goose or a baby. The learned pig, it is 
true, had a weakness for cards; but he 
merely went through feats of dexterity with 
them : he never played for ground-nuts. So 
with Alphonso, the accomplished poodle of 
the Champs Elysées, and Chadernagore the 
erudite elephant. Both, by a cruel tate, and 
the baton of a remorseless taskmaster, were 
compelled to do conjuring tricks with a 
pack of caris—from telling the day of the 
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company ;—but who ever heard of the poodle 
pegging more holes than he is entitled 
to at cribbage, or of the elephant hiding four 
kings in his trunk! 

I think it is Mr. Robson, who in the 
most excruciatingly humorous portion of 
Vilikins and his Dinah says — “This is 
not a comic song.” Very widely para- 
phrasing the dictum of that admirable 
comic actor, I may say that this is not an 
historical essay on the subject of gaming. 
Else might I discourse to you on the history 
of playing cards: how they were invented 
for the delassement of the poor old imbecile 
Charles the Sixth of France ; how Cardinal 
Mazarin played at cards on his death-bed ; 
how an edict of proscription written on the 
back of a nine of diamonds by the Duke of 
Cumberland, caused that sanguinary card to 
be ever afterwards known as the “curse of 
Scotland”; how at a fatal card party the 
Prince of Talleyrand, playing at bouillotte 
with the Duchesse de Luynes, suddenly laid 
down his cards at three o'clock in the 
morning, and in his cold impassible voice 
asked : “ Has the Prince de Condé any other 
children save the Duc d’Enghien ?”—how 
the Duchess was astonished, and wished to 
know why he asked such a question, seeing 
that he must know that Condé had no other 
child but Enghien. How the Prince de 


Talleyrand, replacing his watch in his pocket, 


answered, still coldly and impassibly, “ Then 
the house of Condé is finished”; which in- 
deed it was, for in that very hour and minute 
the last of the Condés was being shot to 
death in the ditch of Vincennes. It shall be 
my task rather, in my rambling way, to 
touch upon a few of the social aspects of 
play, its votaries and its dupes. 

Play is no longer one of our public shames. 
The ulcer has been banished from the epi- 
dermis, but it is an inward sore now, and 
not less deadly. The demon of gambling is 
scotched, not killed. He is hydra-headed, 
and no Hercules has yet been found provided 
with a red-hot iron to sear the first trunk 
while he severs the second head. Drive the 
devil of the dice-box from Westminster, and 
you will find him walking up and down, 
and going to and fro in Southwark. Chase 
him from the hazard-table, and he takes 
refuge in the Stock Exchange or the “Corner.” 
He is not to be exorcised, to be laid in the 
Red Sea, to be eradicated by chloride of 
lime, fumigation, ventilation, or fire. Sweep 
the streets clean as a Dutch village from 
Play ; he mocks at you from the housetops. 
Drive in the gaming-house door with sledge- 
hammers, Play leers at you from the second- 
floor window round the corner. Like his 
master, Satan, Play has been headlong 
hurled 


With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition. 


month to pointing out the greatest rogue in 
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Yet he lies still floating “many a rood” 
upon the molten lake of avarice and sen- 
suality,—his brother Death—his sister Sin. 
Yet does he soar on evil-flapping wings, and 
hover about the scenes of his former overt 
triumphs. Look at St. James’s. 

If I had with me that young Greek gentle- 
man of a few thousand years ago — Blank 
Anacharsis, Esquire—whose travels among 
the Scythians must be in the recollections 
of my readers, what homilies might I not 
deduce for his benefit from the consider- 
ation of the parish of St. James’s West- 
minster, in a Play point of view. See, 
Anacharsis, would I say, shade thine eyes 
with thine hand, standing in Piccadilly, that 
thoroughfare of ambiguous etymology, even 
at the corner of Arlington Street, and look 
down the avenue of ee called by men 
Saint James’s Street. Every street in Lon- 
don has a character. There are wealthy 
streets, starving streets, pious streets, comic 
streets, mortuary streets, proud streets, 
slavish streets, drunken streets, thievish 
streets, shameful streets, shameless streets, 
That street you are looking down, Ana- 
charsis, is pre-eminently the most gambling 
and the most fashionable street in Europe. 
Adduce not Bond Street; it had but a tran- 
sitory, ephemeral, factitious glory, and that 
has departed. Set no store by Regent Street : 
its broad pavement is disfigured by bearded 
foreigners, by fiddlers with embroidered 
shirts, by milliners out for an airing. St. 
James’s Street is the home of fashion and 
play, and their head-quarters. It has been so 
this hundred and fifty years. The first gen- 
tleman in Europe has lounged with Dick 
Sheridan in the bow-windows of its clubs, 
and made sportive bets upon passing 
crockery-girls. In those dull, dingy houses 
thousands of pounds have changed hands 
between the great and noble of the 
land, in bets upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, the South Sea Bubble, 
the Pretender’s march to Derby, the trial of 
Admiral Byng, the sex of the Chevalier 
d’Eon, the return of Bonaparte from Elba, 
the result of Queen Caroline’s trial, the 
winner of the Derby, the duration of the 
Whig Ministry, the loss of the President, the 
favourite for the Leger, the battles of the 
Sutlej, and the fate (too well known, now, 
alas!) of the Arctic Navigators. In those 
club-houses, lords with stars and lords with 
pee have playedat whist vingt-ev-un, écarté, 
00, Pope Joan, piquet, cribbage, spadille, 
manille and basto, moro, blind hookey, 
roulette, rouge-et-noir, boston, bouillotte, 
lansquenet, tric-trac, put, all fours, pea- 
beck, beggar-my-neighbour, Strip- Jack- 
naked (my lord too, naked, often), shove- 
halfpenny, odd or even, backgammon—nay, 
have even descended to cut cards for 
guineas, to toss half-crowns in a hat, to spit 
upon a window-pane (?) for steaks, to bet 
upon a beetle race, the colour of a horse, the 
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number of pages in a book, the number of 
bristles in a brush. In those club-houses, the 
fairest patrimonies have been wasted, the 
noblest names soiled, the most glorious 
achievements dragged in the dirt. There, 
the miser’s son has squandered the old 
man’s dearly hoarded | ys there, the 
jointure of the widow and the portion of the 
orphan have been wasted ; there, the seeds of 
madness have been sown, and the crop of dis- 
honesty reaped; there, those dicers’ oaths, 
so famously false, have been sworn; there, 
the Jew bill-discounters and mortgage- 
mongers have snuffed their prey as the 
vulture does the camel, in Mr. Warren’s 
picture, and in good time have battened 
upon them ;—they have been the hells and 
hell. 

And yet, withal, how fashionably, For, you 
must know, Anacharsis, that at the bottom of 
the street yonder, is Saint James’s Palace, 
where kings have lived,—where the band of 
the Queen’s guards plays daily — where 
levees and drawing-rooms are held—where 
(faithful to the play traditions of the loca- 
lity) public and noble gambling was tolerated, 
nay, encouraged, and on birthnights was 
under the special auspices of the groom 
porter. In St. James’s Street, dukes 
do not derogate from their rank by 
walking with umbrellas under their arms, 
and goloshes upon their noble feet. Deans in 
full canonicals, marchionesses and countesses 


with brocaded trains, field-marshals in their | 


blazing uniforms, lord mayors and sheriffs in 
their robes of office and collars of SS, judges 
in their ermine, bishops in their lawn, deputy- 
lieutenants in their mysterious uniforms, 
right honourables in their Windsor uniforms, 
honourables and gentles in court-suits, bag- 
wigs and swords ; all these may be seen in 
Saint James’s Street on those ‘lnursdays in 
the season on which her gracious Majesty 
allows two or three thousand people the 
honour of kissing her hand. St. James’s 
Street, favoured of fashion, you have seen the 
boots of Mr. Brummel—those famous boots 
the soles of which were blacked as well as 
the upper leathers ; you have witnessed the 
first appearance of starch in fashionable 
circles ; you have seen the advent, apogee, 
and decadence of buckles, pigtails, hair 
powder, top-boots and buckskins, Cossack 
trousers, hessian boots, D’Orsay hats, Water- 
ford paletots, the myriad ephemera of the 
mode. The greatest dandies of the world 
have stood on your club-house steps. You 
have rejoiced in the smiles of Mr. Brummel’s 
“fat friend”—seen “old Q’s” rough cheeks— 
heard Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s coarse 
jokes—Bubb Doddington’s niaiseries—Horace 
Walpole’s maccaroni dillettantism, and 
George Selwyn's Tyburn anecdotes. You 
have known the Romeo Coates’s, the pea- 
green Haynes, the Petershams, the bucks, the 

eaux, bloods, pretty fellows, fops, macca- 


ronies, swells, nobs, and butterflies of the beau 
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monde ever since the house of Brunswick 
ascended the throne. 

But Play, Anacharsis might ask me. Tell 
me about St. James’s Street, in its connec- 
tion with gambling. Did Fashion bring 
Play hither, or did Play follow upon 
Fashion’s heels? Look, Anarchasis. You 
see the stately clubs. What “ play” mysteries 
the card-tables and billiard-rooms of those 
palaces could disclose of the gaming follies of 
the present day; it is not my purpose to 
inquire. <A triple hedge of ballot-boxes, 
black-balls, and yearly subscriptions screens 
the alumni of the clubs from the impertinent 
serutiny of the profanum vulgus. But time 
was, O Anarchasis,—and not so many years 
ago, either—when, in St. James’s Street 
and its purlieus, there were numerous public 
club-houses, where black balls were unknown 
but blacklegs prevalent, and the only qualifi- 
cation for entrance to which was the posses- 
sion of certain golden feathers, and a 
general approximation to the similitude of a 
“ pigeon.” 

Yonder is Number three hundred and 
three. They are pulling it down now, for the 
newParallelopipedon Clubhouse is to be built 
on its site ; but fifteen years ago that was the 
Cocked Hat Club—a noted gaming-house, 
Above the door (up a steep flight of steps) of 
the Cocked Hat Club might with advantage 
have been written that famous line of Dante’s 
(stolen, by the way, by the Florentine bard 
trom a Greek inscription in the style of 
Plautus over the the door of a tavern fourteen 
hundred years ago), “ Lasciate ogni speranza, 
voi ch’entrate "—Ye who enter, leave all hope 
behind. Closed blinds, closed doors, silence 
and mystery reigned in the Cocked Hat Club 
by day; but at night the bright gaslight 
streamed through the chinks of the shutters ; 
at night the trusty janitor of the Club. posted 
himself behind the inner door, and through a 
barred wicket surveyed those who sought for 
admission, and gave or denied them ingress 
at his pleasure. From his decision there was 
no appeal. He was a match for twenty 
Buffons or Audubons in ornithology. He 
knew the hawk and the pigeon at a glance. 
He could detect the jay in peacock’s feathers 
instantaneously. The two first were always 
welcome, In the dead ot night, when the 
private boxes of theatres were shrouded in 
ghostly brown holland; when late supper 
parties in Haymarket oyster-shops were 
breaking up; when the deserted streets, 
glad of companionship, repaid the resonance 
of policemen’s boots and passing cabwheels 
with a compound interest of echoes ; when 
dogs shut upin distant kennels tried the 
register ot their voices in long-prolonged 
howls ; when conscientious cocks began to 
divide the latter part of their night’s rest into 
short naps, remembering that it was almost 
time to begin to think about crowing ; when 
latch-keys were unsteadily sought for; and 
the baskets of Covent Garden Market began 
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to move ; and the latest and most penniless 
of night revellers entreated the money-takers 
at Waterloo Bridge to trust them the toll, 
and failing therein were fain to go round by 
Westminster or Blackfriars ; then, in the very 
witching time of -night, when churchyards 
were doubtless yawning and graves giving up 
their dead in haunted neighbourhoods ;—then 
would the elegantly appointed private cabriolet 
of the Honourable Captain Hawk (he drives 
a Hansom for his livelihood, at present) arrive 
at the Cocked Hat Club, the highest-steppin 
of cabhorses before, the trimmest of top-boote 
tigers behind, the Honourable Captain Hawk 
inside, and by his side Tom Pigeon, in Stultz- 
cut habiliment, in ecstacies at his aristocatic 
acquaintance, and, if the truth must be told, 
slightly in liquor into the bargain. 

The janitor knew the Captain well. Many 
and mauy a pigeon had the Captain brought 
to the Cocked Hat Club, to be plucked ; with 
all the dodges in that case made and provided. 
The heavily barred iron door turned on its 
hinges ; the portal was entered ; and Hope, 
together with the cab and the tiger, were left 
behind. 

Light, from brilliant chandeliers, and wax 
candles, scarcely less brilliant, carving, gilding, 
mirrors, mahogany, shining plate, and snowy 
linen—all these offered themselves to the 
enraptured gaze of the doomed pigeon. He 
had dined with the Captain at a Bond Street 
hotel—dined copiously, and drunk far more 
copiously still of the choicest wines. Of course 
he had been to the theatre afterwards, and to 
the saloon of the theatre (the saloon was an 
institution then), to the Blue Posts, the 
Anglesey, and the Finish. Of course he had 
looked in at Flimmers’s hotel in Deuce-ace 
Street, the Captain’s own favourite and parti- 
cular crib, where he had played a little at a 
delightfully simple game known as “ wilful 
murder,” and, marvellous to state, had won 
seven guineas and a half; thereafter looking in 
at a few sporting houses, fighting houses, and 
public houses of no particular character save 
an execrably bad one, whence the Captain had 
borne him off in triumph to the Cocked Hat 
Club. Of course the Captain had paid for all 
these amusements—for all the viands and all 
the liquors, from the creamy Cameras to the 
seven quarterns of gin with which Bludkins 
the nobby sweep, and Dick Buffles the larky 
cabman, were regaled at the sign of the Black 
Eye, Job Smouchey’s old house in Clare 
Market. The Captain always paid for such 
amusements, Seven times had he slapped 
Tom Pigeon on the back ; nine times had he 
declared him to be a trump, and a fellow 
after his own heart ; thrice had he promised 
to introduce him to Lord Amesace, Sir 
Thomas Treydeuce, and young Cully of the 
Guards. No wonder Pigeon was in ecstacies ; 
and, eonalnecing the quantity of port, sherry, 
champagne still and sparkling, claret, bot- 
tled ale and stout, brandy and water, rum 
vunch, sophisticated porter, and raw gin, 
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he had imbibed since four o'clock that 
afternoon, it is, I think, no wonder either 
that Pigeon was in liquor. 

Light, more light, splendid supper laid 
out onside tables, laughter, loud conversation, 
much slapping on backs and friendly name 
calling. It is astonishing, that after Tom 
Pigeon had eaten more viands, and drunk 
more choice wines ; after he had been intro- 
duced to Lord Amesace, Sir Thomas Trey- 
deuce, and young Cully of the Guards, who 
all happened (fortuitously) to be at the Cocked 
Hat Club that night, he should be persuaded 
to try his luck ; to approach that fatal green 
table; to calla frightful quantity of mains, to 
bet wildly, madly, desperately, unconsciously, 
yet still continuing to bet with that instinct 
which the devil lends us when our better 
senses are quite gone and drowned in drink. 

Tom Pigeon won fifty golden pounds that 
night. He went the next night to the Cocked 
Hat Club, and won again, and more. Soon, 
very soon, he needed no Captain -_Hawk to 
show him the way and be his mentor, Then 
he began to lose. More, more, more, every 
night. Sir Thomas Treydeuce called on him 


o’ mornings, and, finding the wretched lad, 
writhing in bed, with his brain on fire, 
gulping down his soda and brandy, showed 


| im I.0.U.’s for large amounts which he had 
given him the night before. Lord Amesace 
wrote to him,to ask when it would be conve- 
nient to pay that last five hundred. Young 
Cully of the Guards was sorry to trouble him, 
but was deucedly hard up, and would be much 
obliged for the two ponies lost last week, 
Then the Cocked Hat Club would not suffice 
| for Tom’s appetite for play. There was gam- 
bling to be had in race-course booths, in ambi- 
guous seorentes in fellows’ rooms; in low 
public-houses, He had them all, and lost. 
Then there began to spring up within him 
that most miserable of all hopes—that rotten- 
cabled anchor that never finds any bottom 
/save a quicksand—the gambler’s hope: the 
|hope that leads its wretched victim to lie, 
| to cheat, to steal, to forge, in the fallacious 
certainty of winning to-morrow, 

Then, of course, Tom Pigeon went to the 
bad altogether. Thousands of similar Pigeons. 
went to the bad in those times every year. 
They still go, in the same dismal direction as of 
yore. Though the Cocked Hat Club has long 
since been numbered with the gaming-houses 
that were ; though gaming-houses themselves 
have been al out of St. James’s Street 
and its environs; though fine and imprison- 
ment menace the detected gambler ; Play still 
flourishes, and Pigeons still disport themselves 
in their golden plumage, as ready, as anxious, 
and as certain to be plucked as ever, 





Next Week will be Published the Fourreenta Pant of 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 





